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LORETTA DEL VALLE 





Coloratura Soprano 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured: 
MRS, BABCOCK, 

Carwecre Hatt, New York. 


Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


HEL! * BARTENWERFFER 
MEZZO SOPRA! VOCAL INSTRUCTOR, 
rir W ith S re 4934 Columbus, 

M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in P c and Private School 
Music Special coa ne for rch trials. 
New Y k S Carnegie Hall. 
Ad Br 2 Lefferts Place. 
PAUL SAVAGE, 


VOICE CULTURI 
+ Carnegie Hall, 


New York 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Studi Aeolian Hall 
Tel. 8296 Bryant 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BAKITONI 
oice ! Art Singing 
Stud Carnegie Hall. 

Mail addres Fit Ave New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Me I Miss Susan 5 
P Expert 
B BO: Rtg Coaching 
t t Dietion in 
P VOCAL STUDIOS nauaee 

‘ I t N ) ! ) Mad. Sq 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
S26 Carnegie Hall 


Tel. 1380 Columbus 


HISSEM DE MOSS, 
-TEACHER OF SINGING, 


Phone, 3552 River. 
Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


MARY 
SOPRANO 
106 W. goth St 


Exclusive mgt of Haensel & 


HENRY T. FLECK, 

Tlead M Department, 

Hunter eee, New York 
Goth St. and Park Ave Tel. 2443 Plaza 
FLORENCE E. GALE, 


SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 


Leschetizky Method. 


Instruction, 





«gt W. voth St Telephone, 5331 Columbus, 
ELEANOR PATTERSON, 
\MERICAN INTRALTO 
M ng W. saeth St 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 





Muze, Anna E. Ziecrier, Director. 
Met. Opera House Bidg., 1425 B’way, New York, 
Tel a74 Bryant 
Ms. anp Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 
MEHAN, 
Studie arnegic Hall 


‘lephone 


Columbus 5946. 











HENRIETTA SPEKI 
SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, so67 Tremont 


{-SEELEY, 


DUDL 


EY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 





Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 
LENOX ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
H. HH. Reppert, Director All Branches Taught 

Terms ve ‘ nalble Free Scholarships 

2 I > rel >I, Harlem 





Speci 


Degrees 


13 West &sth St., 


st course for 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MusIc, 


New York. Tel. 4152 Schuyler: 


teachers and professionals. 


granted Thorough course for heginners, 
Dr, B. Eherhar 


Prea. (Thirty-ninth year.) 





ELIZ. 


rsa W 


ELIZABETH K 


SOPRANO 


ABETH TOPPING 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
' St New York. 


4th 


PATTERSON, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4gth Street. 


"Phone, 8:01 Riverside 





JAMES 
Sey City 


Sight 
Catholic 


tate 4 


MORI 


Ass't 


ADOI 


Singers 
Rhythm, 
Tuesday 


JANET 


Compose 


Singing 


LOUISE 


LISBE 


tra Pierce Street, 





WILBUR 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 


Instructor 


Tel. sa6o- 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


2 Carnegie Hall 


P. DUNN, 

r and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
Theory and 
Gregorian Chant and 


782-R Bergen. 


Instruction, Piano, Organ, 
(Specialty 


Church Music.) Phone, 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE ART OF SINGING, 
2 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 


Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
arnegie Hall. Tel. t350 Columbus, 


ELIZABETH PILLOW OLIVER, 
SOPRANO 
Art of Sing 


Available for Oratorio, Chamber Music, 
Studio: 837 Carnegie Hall, 


ing. Voice building and development. 


Cc ata 
ew y or 





-| DR. A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 


Member of the Faculty of Institute of Musical Art. 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND TONE-PLACING. 


Teacher of singing, from the earliest stages to 
Opera, Oratorio and Recital work. 


Tel. Morningside 7587. Studio, 490 Riverside Drive. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
rENOR. 


330 W. s8th St.. N. ¥. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Te West voth St., New York. 


ra 





WARD'LEWIS, 


ACCOMPANIST—With Mr. David Bispham ses- 
son 1914. With Riheldaffer-Gailey Co, touring West, 
Summer 1914. 

$47 Riverside Drive, New York. 
Phone, ee Morningside. 





7 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Heathcote Hall, 609 West i14th St.. New York. 
7814 Morningside. 


el. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa East 33¢ St., New York City. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 


No. 143 West g2d St., New York. 


Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mes, Hermann G. Farepmann.) 


CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet 
Phone: Columbus 1628. a40 West s7th St 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 30 East 62d Street 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizxy Metnop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER. 
1284 East roth Street. 
Tel. Gramercy 3848. 





TZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 


Address Trinity Church, New York. 





.F GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist, 


professional and advanced singers, 
Residence studio: 


Piano Instruction, Coach for 


8: Morningside Ave., City. 
"Phone, 2193-J Slaratnentée. 


T HOFFMANN, 
PIANIST. 
Stapleton (Staten Island). 





A. LUYSTER, 


(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method). 

& years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Ear Training, inh ng | pont 3 
and Friday Classes. 4th S 
J Bedford 127 A. A et gi 4 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
President N. Y, State Musie Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913; 


Member of Advisory, Standards, and Examining 
Committees, 1914. 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and Recitals, 


130 ¢ sere Ave., New York. Tel, 291 Morn'side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West gad St. 





Piano Instruction 
Theory of Music 


CARL HAHN, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 
172 West voth St. (The Avonel). 


Telephone 
7280 ne 


Studio: 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ie ot HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier” Manuscript 
Seciety; Organist Central Baptist +g B--. New 
York: 43 ifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, 
ealgunce, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons, 
Studio: yo: Pierce Bidg., Boston. 





Miss I 


will 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 


<MMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 
receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


New York City, 





STYLE, 








BRUNO HUHN, 


23: West ooth St.. New York. 
DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 


CARL FIQUE, Praxo 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Cc musical education given to students 
from = begining to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Laney Method. 21 East 7sth St. 
*Ph 


one, 1302 Lenox. 


Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE, 
PIANISTE—ACCOMPANISTE. 
Instruction in Piano, Teaching, Accompanying. 
Coaching of Operatic Roles. Concert, Oratorio. 
Sight Singing and Po Classes, Harmony. 
1o13 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Phone, Columbus 1350. 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
epee AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 


Lessons 


Theory and Composition, 
St. Thomas’ Church, 


Fifth Ave. and s3d St. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO-—-ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viotrntst. 


Nine years of successful teaching and conc 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a li ire | 
number of pupils. 
Address: ras Wes 126th St., New York, 
one, Harlem 347, 
(is = 2 epee Mondays. Address 1:82: Die 
mo: 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
itt East 6ad St., New York. Tel., 2285 Plaza. 





DOUGLAS POWELL 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Special attention paid to 
Concert Breathing and Tone Placement. 
Studio: 448 Madison Ave., Phone Plaza s72a. 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION., 





Also limited number of resident ils received. 
38 East Goth St. "Phone, Grog Plaza. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

vot Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City, 
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MARY S. WARFEL 


Address: care of Musical Courier or 310 #. Lime St. Lancaster, Pa. 


ALICE SHAW, Contralto 


Oratorio—Concert— Recital 
205g East 7oth St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Phone: Doan a27s5 J 


FRANK WALLER 








sBUTLER — 


PUPILS oer" 
* si: Fime Arts Building. Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUNNING x Or Imprroven Music 

Stupy ror Becinwers. 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
6th St... New York City. Western address: 
ortiand, Ore. 











Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Company and Theatre des 
Champs Elysees (Paris until October ist) 
Auditions Procured 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 
PIANIST 

TEACHER OF PIANO 

Studio: Carnegie Hall - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (iii. 


130 West 97th Street - New York ae 


THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 


STRICKLAND 


West 118th Street, New York 
COMPOSER. vid My Lassie. —" of You, 
kaninny Sleep Son 


i Miiced POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 


Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


i Weat 34th St.. New York 








L 
1 
i 

Y¥ 











‘Phene 6204 Creeley 
w.0.FORSYTH 
Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
of Piano Playing 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM OR 

TEACHING 


Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO : 267 VERNON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
3642-J, bo agree y | 
MONDAYS AT POUCH GALLERY, 345 CLINTON AVE. 


Mme, £, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihbr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER-— VIOLINIST 
Care of eeamstetaes Conservatory, Baltimore 


Gari WILLARD rs 


rns 


BIRDIGE BLYE : 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


was. FRANKLY KNIGHT |“ 


CONTRALTO 
4414 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
933 Eighth Ave., Hew York City 
































For a ge 
Address 





MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


JOHN B. MILLER, ree 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, It. 


JENNETTE LOUDON 
raotit Ping Arte Building. Cutengo 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 


State St, . _ Chicago, i, 


STEVENSON 











’ TIETJENS 


peAN IisT 
1) East 59th St.. New Yor 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 81st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


Telephone 6255 Plaza 





| Baroness LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
s62 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, tres Plasa. 


MME. MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA CONCERT 3 ORATORIO 
Address care *Mesiea! Courier, 437 Fifth Ave.. New York 











t BOWNE 


Ee 
L 
A 
SOPRANO | 
CONCERT ORATORIO OPERA 





L A IN EUROPE 
Address: Care American Express Co. 


| 
FINNEGAN ==:= 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DESFL eins 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ii. 





Zr0& 











Soprano «»¢ Teacher 


(Belaci i Method) 


828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Columbus 2822 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 














Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 








Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union gy mgt Seminary. 
si2 Fifth Ave, New y York, 
‘MAXIMILIAN 
Violinist 
1 West t1s sth St. Telephone 
New York Morningside 8832. 
New Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
Western representative, Mack Muc id, St. Louis, Mo. 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 

Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 

Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 


Instruction 
Soloist with New York Vhilharmonie 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East tsoth Jtreet, New York City. 


BURTON tenor 


Oratorio = Concert : Opera 
Management, Harriet 4. Snow, 64 E. Yan Buren St., Chicago, ili. 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


SOPRANO 
Concert = Recital «= Oratorio «= Opera 
6422 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, ii. Phone, Ryde Part 3268 


=i ans § ALZEDO 


Solo Harp, Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
a AND RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 
: F. 0. RENARD, 216 W. 70th St. New York 


we WILD Se 


KIMBALL HALL{243 Wabash Ave.. 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO ORGAN 


Dreamers: Binet Musical Cled. Mendelssoha Clad 





AMIOMMG 











:-PLUMB 


= 

R CONTRALTO 

Address: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, tl. 
Phone, Oakiand 3240 


ALLE SOP#ANO 


904 Lakeview Bids. —— Bide 
or University Schoo! of Yusic, Ane Arbor, ye 


~ | Bonel VALERI=" 


Voice Caltury and N poe be ae. MeCONNELL 


McConnell vont ne 
204 Cathedral LFostwar. (eo + (W. b+ A 8t.) New York | 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Buliding - ~ 














Boston 








Telephone: Prospect 7461 





Madame Rost- 1. Foster 
Contralto Bass-Nobie 
oe 703 Sterling Piace, 


lyn, N. Y. 
Concert Unique Recitals Oratorio 











EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


Address: 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, 


™ KAROEGER 


Director KROEGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Pianotorte Recitals and Lecture Recitais 


Musical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BKLIBANSKY 


For 8 wooed leading vocal in- 
structor Stern Conservatory in 
Berlin, Germany, and for the 
1 3 years * the Institute of 
y usical Art, New York City 
OPENS HIS raae TERM 
SEPTEMB 


NEW YORK 












| 300 Fine Arts Annex 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
on & ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN Aocompanist 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St pomen, Church, 
i and Wa Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


ue DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensembie 
Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N.Y 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62nd St..N Y. City 





























- Gq 
TENOR — COMPOSER 
“Two Roses” Leve but a Day” 


* Forever and a Day” “Maidens ~~) “Yea and 
Hallet Gilberts, Hote! Flanders. (33 W. 47th St. Tel. 6570 Bryaet 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Personal Address: 458 Cumberiaagd Ave., Portiand, Ma 
Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS. wenen Wall Bids, “tnaue 


| oon Composer Pianist 
Concert and Recitals 
| ADAM lastraction 
Room '6, angie 
we House Bul 























GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew's Church, New York 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St.. WY. Phewe 6427 Bryant 


Vocal Studio and Opera School (itaiias Sethed) 


ut SCHNEIDER 


PHILADELPHIA: 1705 Chestoet St. October te May 
MUENCHEN, Cermany: 9 Friedrich Str. Jane te Sept 15 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Prodaction 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 Veet 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, River 1007 


REUBEN H. DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 


Address, care of Musical Courter 











ER 15 
Stadio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Cotumbus 2379 





437 Filth Avenue New York 





. ~~ ae 


Virgil Conservatory 


FALL TERM SEPTEMBER 28, 1914 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 
42 Vvest 76th St. 
NEW YORK 








Packages of 50 sheets, 20c.; 


Price in tull morocco, $1.10 Pri 





TEACHERS’ LOOSE LEAF JOURNAL-LEDGER 


A handy Account Book (pocket size) for teachers. The plan provides for the entry 
of a lesson any day of any month of any year. It provides for the posting of lesson 
terms ; the entry of term payments for either private or class lessons; the charging of 
music or books and credits for payments. A complete journal and ledger all on one leaf. 
100 sheets, 40c. The Binders are furnished in full 
morocco of imitation leather and afe equipped with six rings. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY, Publishers 


ice In imitation leather (Texoderm) .85 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Hl. 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 


GVERET 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 











One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 








Conover 
Piano 


IS BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


Every detail of Conover construction 


painstaking care. Nowhere is there 


suggests 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America’s 
greatest piano builders—a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 
of single problem—tone production. Compared with its excellence in work- 


1 tune q 





lities and durability, it is more moderately priced 


than ay other really great piano of today. 


ee ee ee 
easy monthly payment plan 


The (able [ampany 





CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER- PLAYER Pianos 





CELENE LOVELAND 


Pianist 
4620 Lake Park Ave., Chicago 
Phone, Kenwood 5871 


W. R. GARDNER, CULTURE 





PIANIST 
624 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


:REUTER 





S. Constantino YON 
Concert Organist and Composer 


Residence Studio: 2723 Broadway. Dormont, Pa. 
Italian Vocal Instructor 
STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








ESTABLISHED 18% 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution — MUSIC — Languages 
Faculty of International Reputation, 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 


work, 


Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For atalogue and information 
sddreas Miss Bearua Baur, Directress. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATOR 


YHE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN Ti WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mention 
Piano ohn J. Hattataedt, Victor Gar ‘heory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Alien Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Music—O, E. Robinson, 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre, 


ward Clarke, John T. Read. 
\rgan—Withelm | Middelechulte, JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalog mailed free. 


ore MARTIN seae- 


CHRISTINE LEVIN | ®.REGHLIN ‘2s .::-- 


CONTRALT nt to Artists 
nd 61 East et el. 3300 Lenox 


1124-5 Acolian Hall 
MARTHA S. STEELE 2sanazc. 
are Wien te S pan OES Seat 


HENRY P. SCHMITT 





wr Hall, Wabash 
exe —? jackson Bivd. 


Violin—-Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 





thant 











Pupil Rnrceyl 
New York City 


OLIVE E. ATWOOD runssr 


res pupils for Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler) 
Sp cat a eac ies s’ Course including Leschetizky tech- 
Cc, 8 W, raed St., N. Y. Phone Morningside 902 











M 
: A 
E. 


ITALIAN GRAND OPERA 
RA. Southern Russia. Concerts de la 
Grande Noblisse, St. Petersburg, 
Imperial Royal Opera, Vienna. 


Malkin Musie School 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
26 Mount Morris Park, West 
(Near taed St.) New York City 
Stnft Teachers: Messrs. JOSEPH MALKIN, 
Volpe, Dubinsky, Pasternack, Massel 
an and others, Catalogue upon reques st. 





! ¥ 
Mime. Traubna 





VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Residence Stadio: 208 W.Siet St. Hew Tork. Tel. Sebeyter 0617 


re BENHAM Pianist 


Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


OLIVE KLINE 


SOPRANO 
Management: Woifseba Bureas, | West $4th St., Sew:York 














i; MIDDLETON 


t antenwe 


408 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone 4365, J. Grant 
WALTER 


~.. KARNES T 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pittsburgh 





dtm Peale SCOTT 


(ne em 
615 W. eee N.Y. 
“JOHN DREAMS,” THE REVELATION,” Btc. 





Halshall GOBB: aug 


1g12 Farman’ Took Building Plex 





«x. VIRGIL 


Virgil School of 1 Musi 


For all particulars apply to 
Madison Ree, Ae Vine South. 
al tenis, te Paton. Fake 








— GEMONDER #@ SONS 


Vioins 


141 WEST 42¢. == + dy I D hence 














MARY LINDSAY-OLIVER 
Scotch Pianiste 


615 ORCHESTRA HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 








HERBERT MILLER tae 








uidarens 438 


THE POWELTON, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAM J. FALK 
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MUSICAL DOINGS IN THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 


Berlin Hears Numerous Concerts, Chiefly for Charitable Purposes—Many Musicians at 
the Front—Musical Activity Throughout Germany—Gewandhaus 


Perlin, October 2, 1014 

In my previous Berlin article | mentioned a list of impor- 
tant concerts to be given here during the winter, and this 
list, which was already remarkable, considering the times, 
is to be augmented by the following important events: Ten 
symphony evenings by the Berlin Royal Orchestra under 
the leadership of Richard Strauss; four concerts given in 
the large hall of the Philharmonie by Max Fiedler with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra; as both these concerts are to be 
preceded by public rehearsals or matinees, this makes 
twenty-eight symphony concerts in addition to those al- 
ready mentioned by me. The rest of the impending con- 
certs are shown in the fascimile advertisements reproduced 
on the next page of the Musicat Courter. 

Concerts For CHARITY. 

Among the artists who already have announced con- 
certs and recitals for the Red Cross and other charitable 
purposes are Busoni, Scharwenka, Oskar Fried, Willy 
Hess, Burmester, Slezak, Sauer, Lilli Lehmann, Frieda 
Hempel, Franz von Vecsey, Heinemann, Wiillner, Schnabel, 
Kniipfer. Our distinguished countrywoman, Augusta Cott- 
low, is the only American artist thus far who has an- 
nounced a concert for the German cause. She will appear 
at the Singakademie on October 10 with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the leadership of Ferruccio Busoni, play- 
ing Beethoven's C minor and MacDowell’s concertos, also 
Liszt’s “Spanische Rhapsodie” in Busoni’s arrangement. 
The proceeds are to be given to needy musicians, of whom 
there now are great numbers in Germany, because they lack 
employment. Busoni himself is to give a recital October 5 
for the same purpose. He will play a Bach program, and 
as the illustrious Italian is a Bach performer par excel- 
lence, a full house is assured. Busoni also will conduct a 
concert given for the benefit of needy musicians, on October 
13, by Xaver Scharwenka. Weber's “Jubilee” overture, 
Busoni’s “Geharnischte Suite,” and Scharwenka’s two con- 
certos, op. 32 and 82, played by the composer, will make 
up the program. On Sunday the 11th and Monday the 
12th, Busoni will be the soloist of the first Philharmonic 
concert under Nikisch, at which he will play Beethoven's C 
minor concerto. Thus the great pianist is developing a 
remarkable activity here in Berlin prior to his departure 
for America. 


Humperpince’s “MARKETENDERIN.” 


Berlin’s premiére of Humperdinck’s new opera “Die 
Marketenderin” took place at the Charlottenburg Opera 
House on Monday evening, September 28. Grim war was 
more romantic a hundred years ago than today. Such a 
charming figure as Humperdinck’s “Marketenderin” seems 
all right with Bliicher’s army, but she would be sadly out 





Reduces Fees—New Kaun Suite. 


of place on the Marne. The libretto, which is written by 
Robert Misch, is pleasing, though very harmless. Various 
members of the regiment are in love with the girl, but she 
finally marries the field cook, and that is what it should 
be, for he sings tenor. Huamperdinck’s music, like the text, 
is pleasing, charming, but innocuous. There are some very 
pretty solos and ensemble numbers and one love song that 


} a 

in 

WIL. 
HELM, THE COMPOSER OF “DIE WACHT AM RHEIN,” 
AT SCHMAL-KALDEN, IN THURINGIA, 

Che song was composed in 18s4 and first sung on June 1: of that 


King William of Prussia, later 
1870-71 





MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF CARL 


year at the silver 


Emperor William I 


wedding of 
It did not 


become famous till 
may become popular. By weaving into his chorus some 
old Prussian patriotic tunes, the composer has given color 
to the whole. The performance was excellent and earned 
warm applause for the singers. Moericke conducted. 


Hempe.-Vecsey Recrrat. 

Last evening Berlin’s largest concert hall, the Philhar- 
monie, was filled to overflowing, thanks to the drawing 
powers of Frieda Hempel and Franz von Vecsey, who 
kindly offered their services for their less fortunate broth- 
ers and sisters in art, so many of whom now are sadly in 
need of the wherewithal to keep the wolf from the door 
The concert was given by Dr. Leopold Schmidt, the well 
known music litterateur and critic of the Berlin Tageblatt 


THE AMERICAN LUNCHEON CLUB ENTERTAINING CHIEF MAYOR WERMUTH, OF BERLIN, AT THE HOTEL ADLON ON OCTOBER 1, AMBASSADOR GERARD PRESIDING, 
Arthur M. Abell (X) also was present, being a member of the association. 


Dr. Schmidt opened the program with Beethoven's “Eg 


mont” overture and closed it with the “Meistersinger” 
vorspiel, revealing himself as a conductor of great ability 
He led the orchestra with a sure, firm hand, and he inter- 
preted the two overtures in a manner that proclaimed him 
to be a superior musician. I was particularly astonished 
at the fidelity 
Schmidt Many 


up and give a very good account of a well known overture, 


remarkable facility and with which Dr 


followed the soloists a musician can get 
but it is quite a different matter to render a musical and 
faithful accompaniment to a violin concerto or an operatic 
aria. Dr, Schmidt covered himself with glory last even 
ing 

Frieda Hempel was in magnificent voice and her singing 
of arias from Gluck’s “Orpheus” and “Alceste” and from 
Her 
voice was as sweet as honey and pure as crystal, and in the 
Von Vee 
since 
played the 


Mozart’s “Abduction” held her listeners spellbound 


Mozart aria her coloratura was a thing of joy 
Berlin 
he made his debut here as a ten-year-old boy 


sey, who has been a great favorite in ever 


Bach concerto in E major and the Mendelssohn concerto 


scoring (with the latter particularly) a rousing 


success 


It was a cleancut, artistic and satisfactory performance 


Concerts of this kind bring in large sums for the unfor 


tunate musicians. 
A New OrcHrstra 


Of special interest among the numerous offerings of the 
week was the debut of the new symphony orchestra, the 
from well known 
like 


members of which have been recruited 
Anton 
Bluth 


concertmastet 


Berlin musicians and music teachers—artists 
Hekking, Nicolas Lambinon, 
ner Orchestra; Franz Spaznowski 
of the Philharmonic 
known violinist soloist; Paul Elgers and his wife 
teachers; Oskar Schubart (now the greatest clarinetist in 


Germany), for many years the first clarinet player of the 


concertmaster of the 
former 
Orchestra; Laura Helbling, the well 
violin 


Berlin Royal Orchestra, and many other musicians of 
note. The first concert of this new orchestra, which was 
given, of course, for the benefit of musicians in need, was 
conducted by Oskar Fried 


A Beethoven program was presented, consisting of the 


It was a pronounced success 


“Egmont” overture, the C minor symphony, the “Klarchen” 
lieder, sung by Claire Dux, of the Royal Opera, and the 
triple concerto for piano, violin and cello, played by Georg 
Schumann, Willy Hess and Hugo Dechert. 

This new organization, it is true, is made up of hetero 
genous elements. Nevertheless it is a 


tra, and although there have been few rehearsals, there 
rhythmic 


first class orches 


were noteworthy technical finish, precision and 
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verve noticeable in the performances. Further concerts 
of this new orchestra will be awaited with interest. 


Neepy MusIcIANs. 

Much is being done to relieve the suffering of the thou- 
sands of musicians in Germany, 
have lost their positions and means of getting a living. 
The Berlin Royal Academy of Arts, the Allgemeiner 
Deutsche Musik Verband, the Verband Konzertierender 
Kunstler Deutschlands, at the head of which is Xaver 
Scharwenka, have formed committees with the purpose of 
most needy. Of 


who, owing to the war, 


raising funds to be distributed among the 
course money is raised most easily and quickly when art- 
ists like Culp, Hempel, Wiullne: 
other public idols sing and play for the good cause 


Busoni, Burmester, and 


BintH oF A Trio. 
by Max Fiedler 


concertmaster of 


A new trio has been formed in Berlin 





(piano), Leopold Premyslay (violin), 
the Royal Opera, and his wife, 
(cello). The ability and standing of these three musicians 
are such that the artistic success of the 
Three concerts will be given at Bech- 


Eugenie Stoltz-Premyslav 
new Organization is 
assured at the start. 


stein Hall. 


AN OprraTic BANDMASTER. 


Richard Sahla, the 
of the Schaumburg-Lippe Court Orchestra, although sixty 
years old, has and will soon be called to the 
front at the military band which has been 
American. 


well known. violinist and conductor 


volunteered, 
head of a new 


formed under his direction. Sahla’s wife is an 


CONCERT AND Opera RESUMPTIONS. 


Philharmonic Choir, under the leadership 


announces that it will give its regular 


Che Bremen 
of Ernst Wendel 
series of concert 
of one of the 
sumed activities September 


The program of the first will consists 
big Bach cantatas. The Bremen Opera re- 
1, and the receipts of the per 
satisfactory. 


formances have been very 


The famous Gewandhaus Concerts of Leipsic are also t 


already has decided to en 


xe resumed. The management 
celebrated artists during the 
are to be 


gage winter, as in ordinary 


times. The reduced one half. 
artists to the front, th 
Royal Opera 


Vogelstrom 


fees, however, 


Dresden has sent its quota of 
following members of the personnel of the 
been called to the army: So« 
Létgen, Zador, Staegemann, Emmoldt and 
men are solo re. Nevertheless, the 
being continued, although it is found to be difh 
obtain suitable substitutes for the 


having mer, 


Soot, 


Phese 


Tauber 
pertorm 
inces are 
cult at times to absen‘* 
ones. 

f Hamburg and Brunswick have r« 
and also from 
vocal and instrumental forces have 


Ihe opera houses 
sumed operations, these, numerous prom 
members of the 
field 
conductor ot the Charlottenburg Op 


naturalized, has 


inent 
been called to the 
lenatz Waghalter, 
era, having become voluntecred his ser 
vices to the 
Most of the opera houses of the cities of Thuringia have 
Meiningen and Coburg 


German army and has been accepted 


reopened, as Weimar, Erfurt, 


Kaun ViIoLin Suite, 


A suite of five charming short pieces for violin by Hug: 
Kaun have just been published by Zimmermann, of Leipsic. 
The first, a is entitled “Am 


rhe second, 


. » 
nocturne, Gardasee. 


illustrates in a very character- 


lovely 
called “Capri,” 
Blue Grotto 
iment of the 


is harmonically 
while the 


istic manner the This piece 
very interesting in the trea 
violin part consists chiefly of effective cantabiles of a real 
lyric nature. The third, entitled “Venice,” takes us 
through the lagoons and is a charming gondoliera. The 
fourth is called and depicts a lively street scene 
in a very characteristic manner. The final number is called 
of course, a tarantelle, but it is 
that elevates it far 


novelties are a most 


piano, 


“Genoa” 
Naples” and is, writter 
with an inspiration 
above the commonplace. These five 
current vir 


and a mastery 


welcome contribution to the lin literature and 
they should become popular with the artists 

Clul 
at the 


The American Luncheon gave its first luncheon 
since the outbreak of hostilities Hotel Adk 
day noon. A surprisingly large number of Americans stiil 
are in Berlin, and most of them will remain here during 
the war. Fully three hundred were 
There were two guests of honor who were introduced by 
the American Ambassador, Judge Gerard—Consul Gen- 
eral J. C. Lay, who has just succeeded Robert Skinner 
and Chief Mayor Wermuth, of Berlin, who delivered a 
speech in excellent English on the friendly relationship 
which always has existed between the United States and 
the fatherland, and expressing his great satisfaction at 
being a “guest of honor of the Luncheon Club, which rep 
resents the most distinguished members of the American 
Colony in Berlin.” Artuur M. Ape. 


nm yester 


present yesterday 


The Barmen-Elberfeld Opera repertoire for the past 


few weeks included “Boheme,” “Tosca,” “Prophet,” “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” “Rosenkavalier,” “Freischiitz,” “Konigs 


kinder,” etc. 





THE CATHEDRAL IN KOENIGSBERG, PRUSSIA 





Cecil Fanning at Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh. 


demonstration 
Cecil Fanning 


could ask for a more sincere 


No singer 
which was given 


Pittsburgh, on the 


f appreciation than that 


t Carnegie Hall, evening of October 


i [his was Mr. Fanning’s second appearance in Car 
negie Hall during the past six months. His first appear 
ance had made such an unusual impression that the musi 
cians of Pittsburgh gathered in force to hear this singer 





His program, which was of wide range and up to his usual 


standard of making, included compositions by 


Schubert, 


program 
Lowe, Liszt 
evening Mr 
round of appla 


Monteverde, Schumann, 


Wolf, 


Fanning was greeted with round 


Uretry, 


Grieg, et Throughout the entire 


atter 
the audience recalling him fourteen times, and before the 


evening was finished he was made to sing six extra song 














The newspapers were unanimous in their praise of Mr 
Fanning and his sympathetic accompanist The follow 
were selected from many articles regarding this Pitts 
burgh recital 
There are few t nished MStiT el art gers 
chamber 8 before al vers tod Not 
ea vow i ing 4 ty ar t at andling 
ices, : lid nd of styles, a finesse f 
r c nal gras t rstanding la sistent ‘ P 
ad ly planne f interpretation that is t joy 
‘ t ase Pitt re Dispat October 13, 1014 
Thus gifted y arit sang in Pitt iTg at ars 
& H tist ect I | Ther was e whe 
t se ed at Mr. | ning w satisfied I t prodigy 
B now he s{ ; evond lange 4 } entered 
feld of the elect On the tech ) le e as acquired a fir 
nastery, a beautiful pianissimo and perfect diction being among } 
chievements his respect And on the erpretative side there 
s shown imaginatior trolled by a keen sense of artistic values 
Pittsburgh Post, October 13, 1914 
His en ation in Italian, Fren nd German as well as Engli« 
s usua clear and distinct, er ling him in the dramati uw 
f Carl Léw t make some unusual effects Indeed, it is by 
lramatic qualities that Mr. Fanning makes his greatest appea I 
»bvious that the singer is in close sympathy with Loewe 
this composer’s drar sterpieces, “Edward” and “Der |! 
kénig,” he made his st gest impression Pittsburgh Gazette T ¢ 


October 13, 1914. 


Katharine Goodson at London Concerts. 


Katharine Goodson, who made her first appearance 


first of the symphony concerts in th 
London, on October 4, 
yber 24, at the ballad concerts, ar 
same series. November 23 


f 


the season at the 
Royal Albert Hall, 
at Queen's Hall 


will be heard 


on Udct 


again on November 21 in the 
she will start on a short tour of ten concerts in a few o 
rtant Provincial cities. Her final ; 
sailing for America will be on Decem 


at the third 


the most imp« appearance 
in England before 
ber 10, when she 
of the Royal Philharmonic 
she will sail for New York 
recital of her forthcoming American tour at Carnegie Hall 


is engaged to play concert 
Society. A few days later 
where she will give the first 
on January 2 

Of Miss recent performance at the Albert 
Hall of the | ever popular Grieg concerto, the I Daily Tele 


Goodson’s 


graph speaks of the solo part being “played with a rare 


sense OT Its 


beauty and poetry.” 


Pilzer Will Give New York Recital. 


Maximillian 
Aeolian Hall, 


Pilzer, violinist, will be heard in recital at 


New \ 


rk, Sunday evening, December 6 
Che Brunswick Opera has been open uninterruptedly 
since August 28 The works heard were: “I ohengrin,’ 
Che Flying Dutchman,” “Freischiitz,” “Waffenschmied, 





Che Tales of Hoffmann,” “Fidelio 
genie” (Gluck), etc 


“Tannhauser,” “Iphi 








MAURICE VERA KAPLUN 


ARONSON 


PIANIST-PEDAGOG CONCERT-PIANISTE 
BERLIN, W. BOZENER ST. 8 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Authorized representative of 
LESCHETIZK Y 
s428 KIMBARK AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Appointments by telephone, 





Blackstone 1620. 





ELEANOR HAZZARD 


PEOGOCK 


(SOPRANO) 
Exclusive Management : Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 FIFTH AVENUE . - - NEW YORK CITY 
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“\Studyton Music Abroad” neatly seocesstul. 
PETER VISCHER STR. 19 BERLIN-PRIEDENAU 


MORATTI 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
For four years the only assistant of the late G. B. LAMPERTI 
Authorized representative of his method 
BERLIN W., MOTZ ST. s3 
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GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Augsburger St., 64 Berlin W., Germany 


SUMMER CLASS FOR THE 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


UNDER INSTRUCTION OF 


MRS. POTTER-FRISSELL 
IN NEW SCHANDAU-OSTRAU, SAXON SWITZERLAND, GERMANY 

Address Villa 6, as above. 
continues until October 16, 





Class 1914 


King Clark 
Studios 


Kurfurstendamm 63, Berlin, W. 


Cable Address: KINGARK, BERLIN 

















Koniggratzer St. 6, 





Steinway studios, Berlin 


Berlin, S. VV. Bergmann St. 102 
Very accessible, modern, sound-proo! studios with Steinway Grands for rent. 
STEINW AY & SONS 
3 33 % 


for terms apply to warerooms 


F Berlin, VV., 9 
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PAUL L ALTHOUSE 


TENOR METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
“_xeclusive Management: 
daensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


WILLIAM 
WADE 
America 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIO RECITALS 
Address Personally Residence, Hotel Ansonia, New York 


wiaiiiwnn © HARRACK 
—— AND —— 

H. U. MAXWELL 
Brilliant Baritone EMINENT COURT PIANIST 


Address, Howard Pew, care of Musical Courier, Manager of 
recent tour of Arthur Nikisch and London Symphony Or- 
chestra; also A. F. Wands—Per. Mgr. Middle West, Cleveland, O 


, WITTGENSTEIN 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Tour Now Booking 


Address: 230 West 107th Street, New York 
KNABE PIANO USED 
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TEACHER 


Harold Henry’s Recital in New York. 


Harold Henry gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Thursday afternoon, October 29. Combined with 
a cleancut technic were a seriousness of purpose and a 
scholarly grasp of his tasks. 





The opening number of the program, the Schumann 


sonata, op. 22, served to introduce Mr. Henry as a good 
technician and a versatile interpreter of mood. 

Grouped together and immediately following were the 
srahms intermezzo, op. 116, No. 6, which was given with 


dignity and feeling; the Schubert impromptu, op. 90, No. 


4, and the Chopin fantasie, which require and received a 
more delicate degree of shading and tonal color. 

In the imposing prelude, choral and fugue of Cesar 
Franck, the pianist found a still greater task. This he 
met with much feeling for its intrinsic beauty. 

The final group included the Debussy “Les sons et les 
parfumes tournent dan lair du soir.” The usual Debussy 
dissonances and unusual harmonies in this were delivered 
by the pianist with ease and clarity. “To Mount Monad- 
nock” (Lewis M. Isaacs) was greeted with especial ap- 
plause by the audience, and “Tabatiére 4 Musique” (Fried- 
man) and “Kobold” (Grieg) struck the fancy of the listen- 
ers, particularly through their “characteristique” 
and insinuating and picturesque presentation, 

Enjoyable readings of the Grieg nocturne, Dohnanyi’s 
rhapsody, op. 11, No. 2, and “Vallee d’Obermann,” Liszt, 
concluded the program. 


nature 


\ good sized and appreciative audience listened to this 
recital of Mr. Henry, although he is only fairly well 
known in the East. It is a good indication, indeed, when 
a young artist can interest and hold his audience through 
a program such as he presented on this occasion. 

Mr. Henry was particularly fortunate in his selection of 


the piano, a Baldwin, which he used on this occasion. 





Koemmenich Resumes Oratorio Rehearsals. 





Louis Koemmenich, safely returned from the war zone 
with his entire family, has resumed rehearsals of the New 


York Oratorio Society. The attendance at the opening 
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“It is simply gorgeous sing- 
ing, that is all!”"—Oscar Ham- 
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“This popular baritone is de- 
serving of the epithet great.”— 
Toronto World. 

“By far the best in the casts 
I have attended at the Cen- 
tury."—-E, Marzialle (alternate 
baritone with Titto Ruffo in 
pain). 
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—she has enormous virtuosity. 


New York Herald 


‘exhibits surprising vigor of style.” 
New York Times 


“She aroused sincere enthusiasm.” 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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Management : 
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LOUIS KOEMMENICH. 


rehearsal was larger than at any other first rehearsal, and 
the members of the chorus responded enthusiastically to 
the demands of their conductor. December 3, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” will be performed, Florence Hinkle, Mar- 
garet Keyes, Paul Althouse and Clarence Whitehill ap- 
pearing as soloists. 


$1,425 ie “righ Love.” 


A substantial Seteniinciion é of the popularity of “Irish 
Love,” a musical sketch written and arranged by Cecil 
Fanning and H. B. Turpin, was given in Columbus, Ohio, 
on the evening of October 21 and 22, when the receipts for 
two performances of this musical sketch amounted to 
$1,425 and were only limited to this amount by the seating 
capacity of the hall. 

Messrs. Turpin and Fanning say that this play is only an 
excuse for the presentation of a program of the best Irish 
songs and duets, but the dialogue is so cleverly written 
that the whole is an hour and a half of unalloyed pleasure. 
The characters are taken by Cecil Fanning and Greta Tor- 
padie, with appropriate costumes and stage setting. 

This play has proved such a success that it has been 
secured for many of the prominent concert courses 


throughout the States for this season. 
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BERNHARD STEINBERG 


Mr. Steinberg is not a novice im the concert hall. He 
was heard in the Hippodrome last year, in conjunction 
with his famous colleague, Sirota, and 
ated a little stir in Y 


artist 
gubecind. a with such ‘breath control that he is enabled 
- produce grand effects. —Evening Staats-Zeitung. (Trans- 


fp Recital on HEBREW TRADITIONAL MUSIC 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Lenox Academy of Music Concert—Tonkunstler 
Society Concert—Elizabeth Topping Plays— 
Hattie Clapper Morris Artist Pupils Sing— 
Mary T. Williamson Busy—Mme. Damb- 
mann’s Pupil Sings— A Klibansky Artist 
Pupil— Ziegler Quartet in Philadelphia 
— Mary Wagner Gilbert Plays — 
Noble Recital—Organ Items 


The opening concert of the Lenox Academy of Music at 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, October 28, brought forth 





a program of eighteen numbers, consisting of vocal, instru- 
mental and orchestral compositions. The director of this 
institution, H. H. Reppert (a Dvorak pupil), conducts a very 
successful and busy school in the midst of the musical 
Italian quarter of New York, at 172 East 117th street. The 
visitor is impressed with the seriousness and thoroughness 
of the work. Classes in sight reading in musical dictation, 
harmony, etc., supplement the individual instruction. 

At this concert an orchestra of boys from nine to eleven 
played, and another orchestra of boys from thirteen to fif- 
They combined in several numbers, con- 
“Tann- 


teen appeared. 
sisting of standard music, such as the march from 
hauser,” “Lucia,” potpourri, etc. Of the soloists, those who 
especially deserved mention are: W. Johnson, baritone; 
Laura Simmons, soprano, who sang very well; Elsie Law- 
son, pianist, who seems an ambitious young pianist with a 
musical touch; and Leopold Alberti, a young violinist, who 
played Artot’s “Souvenir de Bellini” very well. Francis 
Marino played a piccolo solo effectively, and Louis Bia- 
flute 


soloist 


monte deserves mention for his playing of a solo. 
Miss 
succesful. 
d’Agostino, Minnie Person, Alfonso Avvisati, John Pos- 
pisil, Sarah Rothman, Stella Lambert and Frances Vetter. 

Mr. Reppert conducted the orchestra and showed a thor- 


first was 


Other soloists were Pauline Cocquelet, Louis 


Lambert's appearance as soprano 


ough understanding of desired effects. 
TonkUnstier Society Concert. 


At Assembly Hall, October 27, the first musicale of the 
Tonkiinstler Society took place, with the following artists, 
who participated in solo and ensemble music: Ludmilla 
Vojacek-Wetche, Alois Trnka, Adelaide Fischer, Herman 
Martonne, Mabel Phipps, August Roebbelen, August 
Schmidt, William Ebann, and Ward Lewis as accompanist. 
Mr. Trnka’s playing of a Schumann sonata was careful 
A quintet by Dvorak was delightful, 
Ward Lewis 


and conscientious. 
Mr. Ebann’s work being particularly good. 
showed himself to be an expert pianist, as might be ex- 
pected from with David 
Bispham. 

The next concert of the society will take place on No- 


one who has been associated 


vember 10 at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn. 


ExizapetH Toppinc At Exposition. 


Elizabeth Topping, the pianist, played the following solos 
at the Country Life Permanent Exposition, Grand Central 
Terminal, October 31: Ballade, Chopin; “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark!", “The Erl King” (Schubert-Liszt) and “La Cam- 
panella, (Liszt). Miss Topping’s brilliant playing is well 
known to New Yorkers. She gains extended reputation 
with every successive appearance, for she is entitled to a 
high place among the piano virtuosa of America. She has 
the poetic temperament to play a Chopin ballade well, and 
the technical force and aplomb necessary for Liszt’s “Cam- 
panella.” The Saturday afternoon recitals at this Exposi- 
tion are always interesting and worth attending. 


Two Morris Artist-Pupits. 


Hattie Clapper Morris is happy over the reports which 
come to her of the success of Margaret Keyes, contralto, 
at Springfield, Ill, where she gave a recital October 13. An 
artist of Miss Keyes’ caliber shows her thoroughness in 
preparing for public appearances by constant coaching, 
such as she does with Mrs. Morris. In fact, all artists are 
continually studying. At Akron, Ohio, October 20, Miss 
Keyes also had very great success. 

Addie Howell, of Charleston, S. C., has a lovely voice 
and charming personality. She, too, has made successful 
public appearances, and has for ten years past studied 
periodically under Mrs. Morris. Quoting Mrs. Morris, 
“Her singing is a perfect joy.” 

Mary T. Wriuttamson Busy Teacuine. 


Twice a week the Leschetizky exponent, Mary T. Wil- 
liamson, teaches in the Hartridge School, Plainfield, N. J., 
where she instructs a good sized class of pianists. Miss 
Williamson’s superior piano playing is too litt'e heard in 
public, and this is because she is so busy and successful 
as a teacher, both in Greater New York and suburbs. 


AnceLine CApreLano SINGs. 


Mme. Dambmann’s soprano pupil, Angeline Cappelano, 
recently sang at a bazaar, given at the Church of the Lady 
of Mount Carmel, Tenth avenue, Mt. Vernon. Miss Cap- 


9 


pelano is an ambitious young artist who makes good. of America, from Palm Beach, Fla., to the White Moun- 


Her game has been mentioned frequently in the columns of 
the Mugicat Courier, in connection with successful artistic 
appearances. She plans to give a New York recital soon, 
assisted by her brother, who is a cornet virtuoso. 
Davis was the accompanist at the bazaar. 


Edwina 


Cooper-MAREFIELD IN BUFFALO. 


Two artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky, Jean V. Cooper 
and Mrs. Marefield, appeared at a recent concert under the 
auspices of the local Red Cross organization of Buffalo, 
with very pronounced Some splendid 


success, press 


notices of their singing will be later reproduced. 
ZIEGLER QUARTET IN PHILADELPHIA, 


Lucille Love is the soprano of the Ziegler Quartet, now 
appearing in “Ireland, a Nation,” at Philadelphia and else- 
where. Miss Love, who is not to be confused with the 
moving picture actress of the same name, sends her friends 
miniature cards from various cities visited by the quartet 


Mary Wacner Giiteert Pays 
At Carnegie Hall, October 17, Mary Wagner Gilbert, 
pianist and instructor, gave a studio recital with a pro 


gram made up of works by classic and modern composers 
Mrs. Gilbert played with that animation and verve ass« 
ciated with all she does 
the difficult 
thorough appreciation of 


A technic, capable of interpreting 


most music, is, in her case, combined with 


the Furthermore, 


she plays with decidedly intellectual appreciation, and these 


composition, 


qualities as a pianist she naturally passes on to her pupils 
Nose OrGAN Recitat. 

T. Tertius Noble’s organ recitals at St. Thomas’ Church 

New York, Fifty-third street and Fifth avenue, are given 


at 8 o'clock. The 


never more than an hour in length and are invariably made 


every Sunday evening programs are 


up of standard original works and transcriptions for the 


organ. At the recital on All Saints’ Day, a Handel con 
certo was the opening number. To this Mr. Noble com 
posed an original cadenza, which is still in manuscript 


“Pastorale Sorrentina,” by Pietro Yon, was also played by 


Mr. Noble, and the following program note by this organ 
ist is quoted concerning the composition 
“This charming and plaintive piece by the eminent or- 
ganist of St. Francis Xavier, New York, is an example of 
the 
Mr. Noble is very happy in his New York work, and 


modern Italian school.” 


radiates that spirit at all times and in all places. 
OrGAN lrems, 


the 
rrinity School of Church Music, Felix Lamond, director. 


Twenty-eight students are this year registered at 


Seven of these are graduates from the following universi- 
ties: Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, and two 
are women. Considering that this is only the second year 
of this training school for organists and choirmasters, this 
is indeed a particularly good record. 

Eleven or twelve hundred people listened to the opening 
organ recital at Ethical Culture Auditorium, November 1, 
when organist Gottfried H. Federlein played a program of 
works by Guilmant, Grieg, Massenet, Wagner, Friml and 
Baldwin. He expects to continue the recitals Sundays at 
4 o'clock during the present month. 

An unusually good program has been prepared for the 
special mid-day musical services that are held each sea- 
at St. Edmund 
Jaques, organist and choirmaster, in cooperation with the 
vicar, Dr. W. Montague Geer. Attendance at this series 
has grown year by year as is shown by the totals for the 
last three years. In of 1912-1913 the 
gregations at ten services totalled 8,079; nine services in 
1912-1913 had a total attendance of 9,181; while last sea- 
son, when there were nine services, the attendance was 
11,491. 

The first service will take the character of Thanksgiving 
and an English harvest festival, when a new anthem by T. 
Tertius Noble, dedicated to Mr. Jacques, will be sung for 
Then comes the “Christmas Eve service,” 
Wednesday, December 23, at noon. 
cantatas will be performed, in most cases the composer 
assisting at the organ. Mr. Noble’s “Gloria Domini” is 
one of these, and seems to be a regular annual feature at 
this church, having been given there regularly. 


son Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, by 


the season con- 


the first time. 
Following that, nine 


The 380th public organ recital at City College by Prof. 
Samuel A. Baldwin, on November 4, had on the program 
works by Edward F. Johnston and J. Frank Frysinger, 
both of whom are active in American musical life. Works 
by Rheinberger, Bach, Mozart, Hollis and von Weber were 
played. Next Sunday, November 8, some of the same 
composers with Dvorak, Thiele and others appear on the 
program. 


Notes. 


Tomijiro Asai, the Japanese tenor, has issued a four- 
page leaflet with pictures of himself and eight press no- 
tices from Washington, Augusta, Portland, Asbury Park, 
etc. Mr. Asai gives a unique recital in costume. He has 
appeared at many prominent colleges and summer resorts 


tains, N. H. 


Mrs. Lowell Thayer Field issued invitations to meet 
Havrah Hubbard, of Boston, at one of his interesting 
“Opera Talks” at 1013 Carnegie Hall, November 1 rhe 
card of Jessamine Harrison Irvine was enclosed. 

Clara E. Thoms, of Buffalo, arranged an evening of 


song for the Syrian Church, of Buffalo, under the patron- 
age of Bishop Colton, at the Hotel Statler ballroom, Oc- 
tober 8. Druar, the of the 
program, singing works by various composers, concluding 
Mrs. h 


housar 
attended this recital, so it 


Clara contralto, bore brunt 


with two songs by Thoms. Over at d people 


was a wonderful success. It 


was recently remarked in a group of society leaders, “We 


used to be invited to Mrs. Thoms’ recitals, but now we 
cheerfully pay a dollar.to hear her pupils sing. The fact 
speaks for itself.” Another Thoms pupil, Marion Doh 
ney Cole, is singing in Chicago. Frances Schofield is 
engaged for grand opera and is coaching with Mrs. Thoms 
following which she goes to the Pacific Coast Mary 


rennant has recently assumed a position as church soloist 


Buffalo. 


in 
These items show the success t the Thoms artist 
pupils 
Marta Milinowski, pianist, gave a recital at the Twen 
tieth Century Club, Buffalo, which was a very enjoyable 
affair. Beside her program of fourteen piano composi 
tions, she had to play encores, including pieces by Schu 


mann and Mendelssohn. Miss Milinowski’s coming re 
cital at Aeolian Hall, New York, is attracting attention 

Wesley Weyman, the well known American pianist, ow 
ing to the war complications, has cancelled his European 
concert tour. He plans to give a course of six weckly 
discourses on the “Theory of Piano Technic” based on the 
laws formulated by Tobias Matthay Mr. Weyman ex 
pects also to teach the piano until his departure in mid 
winter for his concert tour in South America 

Evelyn Starr, the young Canadian violinist, pupil of 
Leopold Auer, will give a recital at Acolian Hall during 
the latter part of this mont! 


Hemus Recital. 


Following ts the »f Percy Hemus’ second New 


program 





York recital of songs by American composers, at Acolian 
Hall, Friday, November 6, at 8.15 P. M 
Ila y Tym fu Gena B s r 
There was King of I “x G Br 
1 am t God T King ( Bus 
Hlow Lang and D u r) Edna R i Park 
I ce was a B ! 
I i R 1 Park 
Invictus Br Huhr 
ihe Day Is Dos les Cilbe Celt 
The Pirate Song Henry F. Gilbert 
When I Bring to ¥ ( I John A Carpente 
When to Sleep I Must Mark Andrew 
The Fidd {f Doon Mark Andrew 
The Forg ‘ [ | H ri W 
(A 
Flowe R i 5 
The D fl i M Brow 
Mexica (MS W ' t 
Identity (MS I i 
Mother o’ Mine - 
\ \ 
Con Ar ‘ i I 
Peace, Ye Marty y I 
(Wr M 
I Dreamed and Wept a-D ‘ A. Walter Kran 
Two Trivi Song I t W 
Wind and ! € tiar War 
_ P 
Anderson Artists’ Bookings. 

Attached below are a few Anderson artists’ bookings 

Marie Kaiser, soprano, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, No 
vember 12; Worcester Oratorio Society, in “St. Christo- 
pher,” November 20 

Emma Nagel, soprano, New Brunswick, N. J., Novem- 
ber 10; Jersey City, N. J., November 12 


Christine Schutz, contralto, Albany, November 24 
Pittsburgh, November 27; Fall River, February 15; Hali 
fax, N. S., February 16; Buffalo Orpheus Club, April 12 

William H. Pagdin, tenor, Boston, April 4 

Andrea Sarto, bass-baritone, Halifax, N. S., Novem 
ber 23; Syracuse, November 30; Minneapolis, December 
6; Topeka, December 8; Salina, December 10; Wichita 
December 13; Lindsborg, December 14; Chicago Apollo 
Club, February 22; Chicago Art and Travel Club, March 


23; Boston, April 13 


Morse-Rummel, violinist, Jersey City, November 12; 
suffalo, December 10 

Rebecca Davidson, pianist, Greensburg, January 10 

Nothing Doing. 

“lim offered to bet me he could pronounce Przemysl 
Czestochowa-Kalisz and Eydtkuhnen more correctly that | 
could.” 

“Did you take the bet?” 


“Certainly not. Where do you suppose we were going 


to get a referee?”—Baltimore American. 
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MARQUIS de TRABADELO 


4, rue Marbeut, Paris 


Jean Ver PIANIST 


35 Rue Vineuse - Paris 


CAMILLE DECR EUS 


47 rue de la Tour 83 PARIS 


JOHN HEATH 


(Care New York Office, Mustead Courier) 


WILLY von SADLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING (Italian Method) 
STUDIO 23, rue de r' Universite - - - PARIS 











PIANIST AND 
TEACHER 








ELIZABETH MAGK 


GESTURE MATIC gorse N 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH "READING 
Returning to America November 1 
ADDRESs, CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER 


Waeet SWAYNE on 


PARIS 





39 Rue de reenw (Pare Monceau) 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


9 rue de Chaillot, Paris, France 
(Champs Elysées) 
LANGUAGE, ART, MUSIK 
Until War Is Over—Branch School, New York City 
Address, Care Musical Courier 


GABRIEL | APIERRE 


(With Melba and Kubelik In America, Winter)1913-14) 
acher of Singing panes 











e 
15 bis Boul. Jules Sandeau - - 


DELMA-HEIDE 


30 Rue Marbeut (Champs-Elysces,) Paris 
Maestro di Bel Canto Itallano 
Prepares Singers tor Opera and Concert in Itallan, 
French, German and English 











Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 


L. d’AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


(Formerly of Paris) 
W1ll teach in N. ¥Y. after Dec. ist, 
Address care of Martha Greason, Sec’y, 506 W. 111th St., New York 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
61 Avenue Niel - - - Paris, France 


All Communications to Be Addressed to 


MME. GIULIA VALDA 




















ARTHUR 


ALEXANDER 


THE TENOR 


who will sing to his own ac- 
companiment is now available 
for recitals. 

First Chicago 
December 14. 
New York Studie, No. 100 Carnegie Hall 


A Few Pupils Received 


Cencert Direotion M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


appearance 











MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
SEASON INAUGURATED 


Orchestra Gives Fine Account of Itself—Con- 
ductor and Players Receive Cordial 
Welcome—Pop Concerts Also 
Started—Thursday Mu- 
sical Program. 

Minneapclis, Minn., October 27, 1914 
lhe Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra opened its twelfth 
season on Friday evening, October 23, at the Auditorium. 
he program consisted of the F minor symphony of 
ischaikowsky, overture “Rienzi,” Wagner, and the suite, 
op. 19, by Dohnanyi, for orchestra. Louise Homer, con- 








tralto, was the soloist. 

The orchestra has been materially improved by 
twenty new men. Emil Oberhoffer has worked carefully 
and conscientiously for twelve years to get a perfect or- 
chestra and he is nearing that high goal. The “Rienzi” 
overture was played with great spirit and finish, revealing 
. decided improvement in the brass section. The suite of 
Dohnanyi was a most delightful number. This was, ac- 
cording to the program statement, played in America for 
the first time; it has individuality and a charming char- 
.cter, and will bear many repetitions at these concerts. 
he symphony of Tschaikowsky was played here for the 
hird time. 

lhe orchestra was the recipient of tremendous applause 
when the curtain was raised. Emil Oberhoffer bowed 
vain and again and motioned for the men to stand and 
receive their share of the plaudits. 


OrcuHestraL Por Concerts. 


Che first concert of the first series of the popular con- 
certs given by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra took 
place at the Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, October 
25, The program opened with the “Coronation March,” by 
Svendsen, followed by Haydn’s “Military” symphony. 
hough but the second concert of the season, the men 
played as one individual and the ensemble was splendid. 
rhe “Peer Gynt” suite of Grieg was given a beautiful 
reading. Ross Jungnickel’s arrangement of the Romance 
from the second concerto of Wieniawski for violins was 
played by all the first violins of the orchestra, The effect 
was sonorous and pleasing; the tone quality was beautiful. 
The “Kaiser” waltz, by Johann S+rauss, closed the pro- 
gram. The orchestra under its able director acquitted it- 
self with great credit. It is constantly bringing honor to 
itself, to its director and to the city. 


lumurspAY Musicat ProcraM. 

The second program of the season was given by the 
Thursday Musical at the First Baptist Church the after- 
noon of October 22. . In this report I wish to mention first 
the accompanists, Kate Mork, Mary Allen, Meta Fust-Wil- 
loughby and Louise Chapman. These excellent players are 
invariably spoken of at the very end of a program, and | 
wonder how so good a program could have been given 
without the real background supplied by these fine pianists. 

Marion Austin-Dunn opened the program with an organ 
solo, Dethier’s “Theme and Variations” (which Dethier 
himself played at the dedication of the pipe organ in the 
auditorium) and a nocturne composed by Spaulding 
Stroughton. Mrs. Dunn is a sister of Florence Austin, the 
violinist of New York, and she always acquits herself in 
a finished and musicianly manner. The second number 
consisted of two beautiful songs, Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode” 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Pilgrim Song,” both pleasingly sung 
by Mollie Gleason-Mulheran, Carolyn Clark, violinist, fol- 
lowed. She chose as her numbers three compositions by 
“Liebesfreud,” “Liebeslied” and “Schon Ros- 
marin.” She played well. Alice Widener Colwell sang in 
a sweet soprano voice a group of songs by Monroe, 
Schindler, Gretchaninow, Rogers, Leoni and Rummel. 
Ethel Alexander, pianist, played Balakirew’s “The Lark” 
and Rubinstein’s “Valse Caprice” in a brilliant and ex- 
pressive manner. The program was concluded by a vocal 
duet, sung by Kathleen Hait-Bibb and Alberta Fisher 
Ruettel, This charming selection from Delibes’ “Lakme” 
was sympathetically rendered and these two altogether 


Kreisler, 


charming singers were accorded a hearty round of ap- 
plause. 
NoRTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY OF Music. 

Ethel Alexander, of the conservatory piano department, 
who has, for the past two years, been studying with Josef 
Lhevinne in Berlin, made her first public appearance this 
season at the regular fortnightly concert of the Thurs- 
day Musicale at the First Baptist Church, October 22. 
Miss Alexander also appeared upon a program at the Stan- 
ley Hall vesper service on Sunday last on the occasion of 
the peace address of Dr. John W. Powell. 

The most important conservatory event of the coming 
week is the expression recital by John Seaman Garns, 
director of the school of expression, in Conservatory Hall, 


Saturday morning, October 31, at 11 o’clock. Mr. Garns 
will be assisted by Ethel Alexander, pianist. The recital 
is free to the public. 

Marguerite Mathieson, Selma Anderson, Alpha Kelsey, 
Ethel Carlson, Ardis Lofgren, Maude Knight, Margaret 
Bopp and Margaret Zeney, pupils of the piano, expression, 
violin and voice departments, will appear in 2 student re- 
cital on Wednesday afternoon, October 28. 

Franklin W. Krieger, director of the conservatory piano 
department, appeared in a recent concert given by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, at the University 
Club. He also played at the annual Schubert concert, 
Tuesday evening, at the Town and Country Club. Mr. 
Krieger was also the artist at a private musicale given by 
Ella Richards at her home on Dayton avenue, October 21, 
Brahms compositions being the feature of the program. 

Credits are given conservatory students for attendance 
upon symphony orchestra concerts and is obligatory in the 
case of those who are completing any course in the music 
school. 

John Beck, assistant in the conservatory organ depart- 
ment, has organized a boys’ choir at St. Stephen’s Church 
where he is organist and choir director. 

The first of David Patterson’s series of illustrated lec- 
tures bearing on the programs of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra took place on Wednesday evening at Con- 
servatory Hall. He was assisted at the piano by Ethel 
Alexander and John Beck. The lectures will be given 
every Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, and will be based on 
the symphony programs and the Beethoven concerts to be 
given by the orchestra this season, and are open to the 
public at a merely nominal fee. 

The Northwestern Repertory Players, which organiza- 
tion last year presented a series of six plays at the 
Y. M. C, A. Auditorium and six programs under the aus- 
pices of various churches and clubs, has reorganized with 
the following officers: President, John Holbrook; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Carrie Rolph; stage director and manager, 
John Seaman Garns. RutH ANDERSON 


Flonzaley Quartet Ready for Eighth Tour. 


The members of the Flonzaley Quartet have arrived 
from Europe for their eighth American tour. Loudon 
Charlton, the quartet's manager, states that the subscrip- 
tion for the New York series is larger than ever before, 
while the bookings throughout the country will keep the 
organization in America until the close of the season. 
The Flonzaley Quartet’s first concert will be given in 


Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday evening, December 7. 





Adela Bowne Goes to Europe. 


Adela Bowne, soprano, with her husband, Henry Philip 
Kirby, the well known architect, will be passengers for 
Europe on the steamship Carpathia today. Their ultimate 
destination is the Island of Capri, where the Kirbys have 
a beautiful villa. Mrs. Bowne expects to remain in Eu- 
rope a short time, and plans to give several concerts under 
Red Cross auspices. She has won many warm admirers 
for her beautiful art and yracious personality. 
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Because of many written requests, | am making this effort to condense into a single article, the principles that | use in my work 


I wish to identify myself with those teachers who 
believe that no person, who cannot himself sing, has the 
slightest right to attempt to teach singing, and that those 
now attempting to teach singing because they have had 
musical training, such as violinists, church organists, 
choir directors, pianists, accompanists, and orchestral 
leaders, who cannot themselves sing, are doing untold 
harm and are nearly bringing to naught the efforts of 
the real teachers 

The foundation of artistic singing is laid by the 
pupil’s striving to imitate the example set him by the 
teacher. If the teacher cannot sing, he cannot create 
the example, and there is no other form of instruction 
that is of the slightest value in foundation work. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the pupil has a bad quality. 
Only a person, who sings well, can create for him the 
example of a better one. This example he should fol 
low up to the time that his development is marked 
enough for his voice to take on a distinctly individual 
quality and character of its own. For an accompanist 
to claim that he can create an example for the pupil to 
follow, by use of the piano, or to claim that any amount 
of argument or explanation will suffice, in place of the 
sung tone, is to brand himself as unfit to be relied upon 
from the standpoint f either his intelligence or 
veracity. Such a teacher should be made to attempt the 
study of languages with a dumb person. Instrumental 
ists, who do not sing yet attempt to teach singing, may 
be, if they have had excellent cultivation, good coaches, 
but singing teachers they are not, and they should not 
be allowed to accept money, unless working in their 
legitimate fields as coaches, accompanists, etc. 

| have proven to my own satisfaction that so called 
instruction, which attracts the pupil’s attention to the 
throat, is not only misleading but harmful; that con- 
scious efforts to open the throat, hold the tongue in cer- 
tain positions, perform something that is called a regis- 
ter, or to go through any of the thousand and one tricks 
suggested by the mechanical teacher, ae not only 
wrong but stupid, and will most certainly bring failure. 

Education is not the accumulation of facts but the 
development of one’s faculties, and the development 
should be such that the effort of to-day prepares one 
for the performance of to-morrow. If the performance 
is to be artistic, then the technical preparation must be 
arranged so that, from the very start, the germ of the 
art is there. If I define art as expressed in singing, I 
might say that a mental appreciation or understanding 
of the text and music, of that which I am interpreting, 
causes certain emotions to be experienced by me, which 
I control by the will, and attempt, through. the use of 
words, rhythm, and differences in time, qualities, vol- 
umes, and pitches of tone, to perform for the listener. 

As all performance is by means of our physical make- 
up, that is the first thing to be considered. Instead of 
its being a complicated, consciously controlled effort, 
that, even in the early stages, fixes the mind on the 
throat, tongue, lips, palate, diaphragm, resonators, etc., 
the physical part can all be comprised in a standing 
position, which, because it perfectly balances the phy- 
sique, relieves it of all strain. In this position the en- 
tire equipment, necessary for either health or singing, 
will instantly answer all demands made upon it by the 
mind, whether of diaphragm, larynx, throat, tongue, 
resonators, palate, or lips, without the mind’s concern- 
ing itself, — in the slightest degree, with anything 
mechanical, and the mind can absolutely lose itself in 
the things it wishes the machine or physique to per- 
form. These I will immediately describe under their 
separate headings 

The mind wishes the machine, or physique, to per- 
form in the realm of art not mechanics. Therefore the 
mind will be fixed not on the muscles of the body or 
throat, or on any position or shape that it would like 
them to take, but instead on the things that constitute 
the art, namely 1 pronunciation, 2 enunciation, 3 pitch, 
4 rhythm, 5 qualities, 6 differences in time, 7 differences 
in volume 

I believe therefore, that any technical training, that 
is to equip one for artistic singing, must be based on 
these principles. 

Any effort to consciously control the muscles is pure- 
ly mechanical and must be controlled by a precise 
mechanical frame of mind, which is exactly opposite 
to the ever varying plastic frame of mind necessary to 
artistic effort 





When we stand to sing, two kinds of work must be 
done, physical and mental. If, as | claim, the mind 
must lose itself in the psychological or mental side, how 
is the physical side to be looked after? Purely by a 
standing position. What is this standing position’ 
Merely a straight backbone. To attain this, let us first 
do the opposite. Stand with feet together, with nose 
and chin pointing upward, because the back of the neck 
has fallen in, causing the back of the head to be low 
ered. Allow the body to slump so that the chest is flat 
and the abdomen sagging and protruding. The arms 
may hang in any way. Now, without breathing, begin 
to straighten the back of the neck by raising the back 
of the head as if to stretch out the backbone until the 
back of the neck presses firmly against the collar and 
one begins to go through the process of imitating a 
double chin without quite making one. This will lower 
the nose and chin to a point where the eyes look exactly 
on a level The chest will come up as a result of 
straightening the backbone, from the back of the head 
to the middle of the shoulders, and the abdomen will be 
drawn up and back in response to the lifting of the 
chest. 

Then breathe. If the action has been followed ac- 
curately, the chest is quiet and the diaphragm, ot 
MOTOR, is active, going out to cause inhalation and 
——, to expel the air. This is the precise action 
of the MOTOR for singing, and it need not be a bit 
more strenuous at any time, at least not consciously so 
Che most dramatic phrases are simply reflected as emo 
tional climaxes, and not in the form of muscular rigid- 
ity or effort. The full grown person, standing this way 
to breathe, does work equivalent to lifting 500 pounds 
from the floor an inch with each breath. This knowl- 
edge should forever dispose of the ridiculous and oft 
times harmful antics that teachers pass on to their 
pupils as necessary to tone support. 

After the physical part of singing, as represented in 
the standing position, has accounted for the MOTOR 
or diaphragm, the remaining work of singing is purely 
psychological or mental, and can be separated under the 
following heads: 

The VIBRATOR, or larynx, which turns the air, 
sent upward by the motor, into a sound on a certain 
pitch. 

The RESONATOR, which enlarges the sound and 
is the chief factor in changing the sound of the pitch 
from the realm of noise into the realm of tone by giv 
ing it quality. 

The ARTICUL ATOR, which is the last point of 
control before the tone leaves the performer and goes 
to the audience, and which shapes the tone into words 
by use of the mouth, tongue, and lips, 

The vibrator, resonator, and articulator, if employed 
artistically, are used in the following manner 

We think a pitch and the vibrator or larynx is in 
stantly ready to give it to us. 

We think a quality and the idea travels over the 
nerves to the palate, resonators, and throat, which in 
stantly shape themselves into a mould, which, when 
filled by tone, stamps on the tone the shape of this 
mould, therefore the idea that created the mould 

We think a word and another mould is formed, which 
in turn is filled with the tone now imbued with quality 

In this manner the mental processes of pitch, quality, 
and pronunciation are carried out as a purely psycho 
logical process, and are a result not of tone production 
but of thought production, and will take place at the 
instigation of the mind, whether tone is produced or 
not. 

As I said before, the mechanical thing is the standing 
position and this should be watched for a time in a 
mirror. Because this standing position is a perfect 
poise of muscles, there is no antagonistic strain in th 
singing apparatus to be overcome by the mind, or t 
attract the attention of the mind 

It is scie ntifically true that, in thinking mechanically 
we have in the mind a picture of what we want the 
body and throat muscles to do, or shapes that we hope 
we have been able to cause the body, throat, mouth 
pharynx, resonators, etc., to take. By constant repeti- 
tion of these thoughts we form functions in the brain, 
whose only use can be to reproduce the above stated 
muscular actions or shapes. The more we persist ir 
these processes of thought, the stronger and mor 
automatic the functions become. 


Let us put a song before one of these deluded stu 
dents, mechanically taught in the above way, and see 
what happen He has an equipment for putting his 
throat into a few shapes, and the functions in the brau 
that control these processes, can do absolutely nothing 


else but repeat the formula that developed these func 
tions. You can take out of the functions only what 
you have put in in their upbuilding. The song demand 


that we sing different volumes of tone, changing wa 
ties, many words, unusual intervals, varying pitches 
strong clear rhythms, etc, and the functions in_ the 


brain, that should have been built up to do these things 


through, first imitation of the teacher, second patient 
} } 








painstaking repetition by the student, have never been 
started in their development The functions in his 
brain, so carefully developed by pictures of what lh 
wanted his throat to look like, et finds are useles 
because he should have been thinking of qualities, pr 
nunciation, rhythms, etc., as that is t ng call 
for, and, by thinking them, develop the functions that 
on demand in song singing, give ut tl iterial that 
was put in in their development 

These unfortunates, mechanically trained, are in a 

reign land and do not speak a word of the language 
which is art and not mec It uld be clear ther 
that technique, that will e« rm the work 
of great master must be al irtists technique and not 
a mechanical one, for the ide that 1s in the mind wher 
the tone ts produced, will be the thing that is heard 
and will entirely dictate the tone quality that its to cart 
the message to the listener i) rwise could hay 

possibility of interpretation 

Three months’ work will enab!l ne to thorough! 
master the standing position, which is merely the one 
we should have anyway ind that eit ind end 
physical part of singing as far as my work is concern 
The rest ts psychological, or mental training wholly | 
means of the ear and ts a process that contimues it 
development without end, an ever increasing tis fac 
tion and delight 

This mental training, by means of the car, can be 
separated under the following heads, as before enumer 
ated 


Pronunciation that is correct 
Enunciation that is clear 


Intonation, or pitch, that is in tun 





Rhythm so strong that even the musically ignorat 
re spond to it 

Qualities that carry t the listener the emotior ex 
perienced by the singer 

lime——singing rapidly and slowly and all intermediate 
pe eds 

Volume—-singing loudly and ftly and all interme 
liate volumes 

I challenge anyone to take clay or ny other 
plastic substance ana Ke a patter epresenting 
singing apparatus o1 givet itt t e¢ wit i 
given quality. What they cannot cor isly, wit 
aterials that they ca il na le they a 
with the singing instrument whi they cannot see or 

ndle, unless it be « ¢ as a result of a proce i 
thought that is concentrated on pitch and quality. The 
fact 1s no one knows what the shape f the moulds are 
The consensus of opinion 1s that there are er a mil 
lion muscular changes in the entire instrument 

When these things are known, mechanical ul 
becomes ridiculous, and it is safe to say i t followed 
in studios in touch with the best thought on this sub 
ject. A teacher, who has these psychological ideas and 
mixes with them honest {f purpose, will get a maxi 
mum result with whatever material may fall to his k 
to develop The atmosphere of such a studio will he 
irtistic and each lesson will be a delight. Such a teac! 
er not only trains singers and creates artists, but 


developes character as well, and those, whe place them 
selves in his hands, realize that he does not work wit 





is eyes on the clock and his mind on their bank 

unt 

In closing I wish to say, never, never study with a 
teacher who cannot sing. Anyone, who has done so and 
met with any measure of success in the open markets 
f the world, is one whose talent was » unusual that 
even inadequate instruction could not wholly spoil his 
ireeT : 
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Blanchart’s Boston Encomiums. 


nt among Boston’s musical celebrities is Ramon 
the Spanish baritone, who has been identified 
operatic companies of Europe 
has been the 


remost and 


rica During the past five seasons he 


pal baritone with the Boston Opera Company and in 
time has been heard extensively throughout America 
work. At 
coaching activities, he is 
3oston 


oncert and recital present, in conjunction 


his teaching ,and operatic 


ing a number of guest performances with the 


tre ‘Jpera 


An idea of the high esteem the 
Blanchart’s art, the following 


( ompany 

ten critics cherish for 
notices indicate 

Joston Opera House, and regis 

w England Conservatory of Music, 

rdan Hall 

has had 


tre and in 


a long and honorable 
various lands, and 
irtist respecting his art. 

Mr. Russell’s San Carlo 
use he has sung in operas 
is knowledge of sound tra 
the grand style He has 
the extreme modern wing, 


i singer of music that was 


erly won success, In these 


ked by intelligence and force, 


and when he sang in English his enunciation and diction were most 
worthy of imitation by singers to whom the English lan- 
a birthright. 


excellent, 
guage is 

Mr. Blanchart wisely chose for his program songs that for the 
most part make a simple and direct appéal to the hearer; songs that 
His dramatic intelligence served him in 
the comprehension of the prevailing character of each song, and if 
at times his fervor led him into gesticulation, the gestures were 
such as might reasonably be expected of a man whose life 
As a singer and as an interpreter he 
was eminently successful in the prologue to “Pagliacci’’ and in the 
songs with English words by Tosti and Chadwick. Again he showed 
a mastery of enunciation and diction in English that 
Tosti’s familiar song and the finely 
expressive song by Chadwick was so great that the audience insisted 


should be sung fervently, 


natural, 
has been passed on the stage. 


was remark 


able, and the impression made by 


on hearing them again. 

Rotoli, 
singers arranging programs. 
taste, and Mr. Blanchart 
“Ninon.” The Spanish 
but we have heard more characteristic 
Patria.” Mr. Blanchart 
the concert, and after the final group 
Boston Herald. 


It was a pleasure to hear the song by the author of many 


melodies that are too little known by 


Tosti’s “Aprile” was sung with much 


caught the spirit of the same composer's 
sung with gusto, 
than “Mia 


course of 


songs were 
Alvarez 
in the 


ones by was heartily 
applauded 


he sang again in response 


Blanchart, 
feeling, who may now be 
Very few 
in roles that makes demands upon histrionic 
as well His grace his well pointed ac 
tion in spirited situations and his all around interpretative ability lent 


At the matinee the salient feature was the Iago of Mr. 


a singer of resourceful skill and dramatic 


counted among the foremost resident artists of the city. 


baritones can match him 


as vocal technic f repose, 
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much distinction to the performance of the Verdi masterpiece.— 


Boston Herald. 


Again this season the success of Ramon Blanchart, the world fa- 
mous baritone, has been most brilliant at the Opera House in Bos- 
ton, after baving sung—with the greatest triumph the imagination 
can conceive—the role of Don Giovanni as well as others, the great 
artist has demonstrated one of the greatest powers of resistance. In 
fact, he, in twenty-seven hours, has broken, we think, one of the 
most important artistic records, presenting in other brief space of 
time his interpretation of Gumont in “Traviata,” Raffaele in the 
“Jewels” and Rigoletto in the opera of the same name. 

So, again, once more the Boston public may well appreciate the 
great singer, always the faithful soldier ready for the heavy end. 
All the North American press has unanimously with a loud voice 
praised Ramon Blanchart, presenting this illustrious singer as the 


RAMON BLANCHART, 
as Scarpia in “Tosca,” 


truest end best example of faithfulness toward Henry Russell, the 
truly fortunate impresario who can count among his forces an artist 
like Blanchart!""—-Boston Transcript. (Advertisement.) 





Stojowski Public Piano Lessons. 


Sigismond Stojowski, the Polish pianist and composer 
now in America, will inaugurate at the von Ende School 
of Music, New York, a series of weekly class recitals to 
which piano teachers, artist students and young concert 
pianists will be admitted for a public criticism. 

The class will comprise two sections—one to consist of 
players—the other of the listening class. This latter is 
intended for the busy teacher who has no time for prac- 
tice, or students whose advancement does not admit of 
their entrance to the playing class. 

Mr. Stojowski gives personal illustration of the various 
works performed and any student may bring a piece of his 
own selection. The benefit of this plan of advanced in- 
struction has been demonstrated in the artist classes of the 
great masters in Europe, Franz Liszt using it as his prin- 
cipal means of instruction. So many applications have al- 
ready been received that it has been necessary to double 
the classes, 





War Affects Spiering Pupil. 


Nicoline Zedeler, the successful violin soloist of the 
Sousa world tour a few years ago, is a pupil of Theodore 
Spiering. She was on the point of leaving for Europe to 
fill engagements when the war broke out. Mr. Spiering, 
who had been instrumental in securing a dozen orchestral 
dates for Miss Zedeler through his acquaintance with the 
various conductors abroad, holds as an evidence of Ger- 
man puaetiliousness, a letter from the conductor at Chem- 
nitz, received just before Mr. Spiering’s departure from 
Berlin, stating his regret at the cancellation of Miss Zede- 
ler’s date and expressing hope for her appearance next 
season. 
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Alexander Bloch Heard in Recital. 


Alexander Bloch, violinist, was heard in recital on Oc- 
tober 28 at Acolian Hall, New York. Blanche Bloch as- 
sisted at the piano. 

Mr. Bloch showed himself to be a player of large and 
brilliant attainments, with a depth of feeling for the clas- 
sical school which augurs well for his future. His open- 
ing number, the G major Beethoven sonata, No. 10, was 
played with great beauty of tone, clear phrasing and with 
genuine feeling for and understanding of the ideas and 
intentions of the composer. 

With such talent as Mr. Bloch possesses, there is no 
reason why he should include in his programs an empty 
composition like the Paganini concerto in D major, which 
was his second number at this recital. Mr. Bloch is not, 
in any sense of the word, a trickster, and this work of 
Paganini, with all its technical difficulty and finesse, should 
be beneath his notice. He played the work brilliantly and 
in certain of the legato passages there was much charm, 
but one could but feel that Mr. Bloch’s talents and ability 





would have been better displayed in a more worthy vehicle 

Mr. Bloch’s third and fourth groups included the 
“Lithauisches Lied” (Chopin-Auer), which was interpreted 
with true sentiment, a “Serenata Napolitana” (Sgambati), 
delightfully and joyously given, and Hungarian Dance, 
No. 1 (Brahms-Joachim), in which Mr. Bloch was able 
to display the force of his rhythm. 

The recital closed with the Wagner-Wilhelmj romanza 
and the Wieniawski polonaise in D major, which latter 
number Mr. Bloch played with great warmth and brilliancy 

On the whole, 
high order. This artist shows himself to be not only tech- 
nically a master of the violin, but musically endowed as 
well. His intonation is excellent; the double stopping, 


this recital was an entertainment of a 


harmonics, bowing and the other requirements of a com- 
plete virtuoso are all in perfect shape and ready for use. 
But it must again be repeated that Mr. Bloch is at his best 
in compositions which call for depth of feeling rather than 


for great technical display, and this. more than anything 
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ALEXANDER BLOCH, 


else, speaks well for the genuineness of this young artist's 
talent. 

Blanche Bloch played the accompaniments with much 
feeling and comprehension. 





Germaine Schnitzer Begins American Tour. 

Germaine Schnitzer began her American tour with a 
concert at Briarcliff, N. Y.. on October 27. She is now on 
a Western trip which will extend as far as Colorado, 
where she has been engaged to play the Tschaikowsky 
concerto in Denver, on November 6. On November 7 
she will play in Colorado Springs, and November 10 she 
is to give a recital in Mason, Ia. On her way castward, 
she is booked for a recital in Lowell, Mass., where she 
will appear on November 16. She then begins a rather ex- 
tended tour through the South, which will keep her very 
busy until the middle of December. 

Germaine Schnitzer is certainly one of those pianists 
who are in great demand in America, and it is owing to 
her repertoire that she is able to respond to all the de- 
mands for engagements. In fact, she numbers as many 
as ten complete recital programs among her many selec- 
tions, which also include twenty-five concertos. 
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Formerly Manhattan Opera Co. 
Recitals and Musicales 
1426 GROADWAY, WEW YORK 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 
Available for Concerts, 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT, ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 


Carl Pohlig 


CONDUCTOR 


Address: VILLA POHLIG, PLANEGG 
near Munioh, GERMANY 


MADAME ANITA RIO 


CELEBRATED AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


NOW IN AMERICA 


ORATORIO 


























CONCERT 





Management - MUSIC LEAGUE OF ASEEESCA, 
HOWARD rs POTTER, Business 














AEOLIAN BALL - . - NEW YORK 
GIORGIO M. SULLI 
Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 


Clemens, Mme, Martha de Lachmann, 
Reinhold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts, Musical Director of the 
Labor Temple Choir, New York. Teach- 
ing during summer, Monday, Wednes- 
day and Saturday only. Special terms. 
VOCAL STUDIO. 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera Howse Bulld:ng, New York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 

Public Recitals throughout season for 

advanced pupils. Write for Circulars. 




















DUTCH 
PIANIST 


American Tour Begins 
October, 1914 


Management ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 








Jacques Thibaud’s Rapid Rise to Fame. 


Jacques Thibaud, violin virtuoso and musician in the truest 
was born in Bordeaux in 1880. Up to the age of 
thirteen he was taught by his father. He then was sent 
to the Paris Conservatoire, where he studied under Mar- 
sick, and in 1806 gained the premier prix. To supplement 
his modest means Thibaud played for several years in 
the Café Rouge, and was heard there by the conductor, 
Edouard Colonne, who was so impressed by the young 
violinist’s unusual talent, that he offered him a place in 
Shortly after, the leader being unable to 
play the solo part in an orchestral work, Thibaud 
asked to take his place, and did so, with such conspicuous 
success that he became a regular soloist at the Colonne 
concerts, playing no less than fifty-four times in a single 





sense, 


his orchestra, 
was 


season. 

His fame in Paris established, the young violinist visited 
England, and then America, his tour in 1903 winning him 
prompt recognition and great acclaim. Since then, Thi- 
baud’s standing in Europe and throughout the musical 
world has been steadily enhanced, until today he is by gen- 
eral cx accorded a place in the foremost ranks of 
contemporary violinists. As a _ representative of the 
French school he is without a rival, producing an excep- 
tone, bowing with elegance, and 
After the 


French composers, he is heard at his best, perhaps, in the 


msent 


tionally pure and lovely 
possessing a caressing style peculiarly his own. 





JACQUES THIRAUD 


concertos and sonatas of Mozart, of which he gives an ex- 
quisite account, though his repertoire embraces practically 
the entire scope of violin literature. 

For some time Thibaud played on a violin made by Carlo 
Bergonzi, but he is now the possessor of an even finer in- 
strument, a rare Stradivarius, once the property of Baillot. 

Thibaud’s American tour is under the management of 
Loudon Charlton, of New York. 


Marion Wright-Powers Heard in Recital. 


Marion Wright-Powers, 
to New York audiences, 
Acolian Hall, Wednesday afternoon, October 28. 

Miss Powers’ pleasing voice showed careful training, 
and she herself displayed excellent musicianship. Although 
the good sized audience present displayed an interest in 
Miss Powers’ delivery of her first two groups, it was not, 
however, until the third number, “Chanson Provencale” 
(Dell’ Acqua), that she proved that she had completely 
won her hearers. An individual grace of manner, and 
a piquancy well, suited to Miss Powers’ particular style, 
accompanied the delivery of this number, and won the 
deserved hearty applause. La Forge’s “Like the Rose- 
bud,” the first of the fourth group (this group was devoted 
to American composers), disclosed some delightfully clear 
high notes, and a delicacy of interpretation which was 
effective. Cadman’s “The Moon Drops Low” brought out 
well the singer’s dramatic ability, which likewise evoked 
the approval of her listeners. The “Mad Scene” from 
“Hamlet” (Thomas), effectively rendered by this singer, 
made a fitting climax to a well chosen program. 

André Benoist, at the piano, was an expert and efficient 
accompanist throughout. 


a young coloratura soprano new 
appeared in a song recital in 





Alexander Winterberger, once a noted pianist (and pupil 
of Liszt), died in Leipsic recently, aged eighty-one. 





FRANKLIN RIKER 


Season 1914-15 
Personal address Schuyler Arms, 308 W. 08 St.. New York 
Phone, 3964 Riverside Studio: 603-4 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


MME. GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFER 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Florence Hinkle 


«+ SOPRAN O.... 
Management, The Wolfsohn Musica! Burean, 1 West 34th St., New York 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor, Opera Comique, Berlin 
Vocal Studio: 28 West 63rd Street - - 


smeuawe GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
instructor of the Miller ier Vout Art Science By &, >. ts of f Singing 
817 Carnegie 


joun THOMPSON 


SS AN teen Kone ee 
Management: Estey Hall, Philadelphia 


ma: POLA Fs 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Adresse = E. viet ane aated York a cey Telephone 923 Lenox 


























Hinien boey WETZEL 


Coloratura Soprano 


Now a with several Italian Grand 
Opera Com es. MILAN, ITALY 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


THE FAMOUS AUSTRIAN PIANIST 
In America Season 1914-1915 


Direction: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway. New York ity 
BALDWIN PIAN~ 


LESLEY MARTIN, te! cano 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, cs York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, og Gillet, P aed 
Hendricks arshall, Fisk 
ar thorce’ ri Mabel Wilbur, John 

Edward cate Albert Wallerstedt, 
H. Stub hetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 






































1914-15 SEASON 1914-15 


GRACE POTTER 
MARIE HERTENSTEIN 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN 
Bldg. 220 West Sind St... New York. Paose Bryeat 8520 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 














for concert, oratorio, tal and opera. Teacher of 

Opera and Concert singers, among whom are: 

Mme. Marie Ra g Florence Hinkle, mo; Miss Mabel 

soprane; Miss Helen Warram, soprane; Mme. 

soprano; Mr. . tener; Mr. Heinrich tenor; Mr. Orville 
tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor: 

Lila Rebdesen, ; Miss Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen 

: Josephine Jacoby, contralte: Miss Siby! Conklin, 

tralte; Mr. : Mr. Allen Hiockley, basse; Mr. Louis 

Kreidler, baritene; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leoa Rains. 








“Soa 


Mme. Schumann-Heink writes: 
“To Mr. Thorner, the best vocal teacher I ever met and 
whom I strongly recommend. 
(Signed) Scrumann-Hetwx.” 


her endorsements by Edouard de Reszke, George Ham- 
ut ale my de Muro. » Marguerite Sylva, Georgette - 
Maeterlinck. Teacher of Galli Carl 
Cochems and others. 


Address 2130 Broadway, New York. Phone: 


Fitziu, Curci, 


toso Columbus. 
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120 East 85th Street 33 38 New York 
Phone 2768 Lenox 


MARGARET HARRISON == 


68 West 56th Street New York 


DONALD CHALMERS 2asso 


150 West 104th Street, New York 
Phone 3832 Riverside 


RECITALS 3 ORATORIO 33 OPERA 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


—_ TENOR -—— 
Akron Ohio 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU) 


Horatio Connell 


BASS BARITONE 
Management HAENSEL & JONES, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


TENOR 
205 West 57th St., New York City 
“Phone, 6510 Columbus 


GENEVIEVE FINLAY-STEWART 




















Le Shel It) 








DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


HAENSEL & JONES 








Engaged for St. Paul by Handel Society, London, May 12th 
Management: Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth bemue New York 


> DUF AULT 


TENOR 
4 from fal tour through Australia and/New/Zealand! 
NOW IN AMERICA 
Address 339 West 23rd Street Tel. 7731 Chelsea 


CAROLL BADHAM PRETER 














George CA RRE 








EDYTH WALKER 


(Imperial Royal Chambersinger, 
Court of Austria-Hungary) 


Dramatic Soprano 


Metropolitan, New York. 

Covent Garden, London. 

Imperial Royal Opera, Vienna. 

Royal Opera, Berlin. 

Festspielhaus, Bayreuth. 

Royal Opera and Wagner Festivals, 
Munich, etc., etc., etc. 


Season 1914-1915 with the 
Chicago Opera Company 























Season 1914-1915 


SPALDING 


Assisted at the Piano by 
ANDRE BENOIST 


Steinway Piano 











Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway 
New York City 











Mozart Society Program. 


Anna Case, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; George Dostal, tenor, and Charles Gilbert Spross, 
pianist, are the artists to appear at the first afternoon 
musicale cf the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble 
McConnell, president, Saturday afternoon, November 7 
Hotel Astor, New York. 


This is the program: 





Sone of the Sea Ww 

Rhapsody .... Dohn 
Mr. Spross 

Ich méchte schweben tiber Thal und Higel Sjiogve 

Lithauishes Lied Chopir 

Sylvelin .... : Sinding 

Vergebliches Stinde! Brahms 
Miss Case 

Sicilienne from Cavalleria Rusticana Mascagr 

Bella siccome un Angelo, from Crespino ¢ la Comaro Rice 
Mr. Dostal 

Aria from Louise Charpentic« 
Miss Case 

Etude Romantique Chaminade 

Paraphrase, Fledermaus Strauss- Schutt 
Mr. Spross 

Es blinkt der Tha Rubinsteis 

Roéselein ; Schumann 

Synnove'’s Song Kijerulf 

Norwegian Echo Song Folksong 
Miss Case 

If Thou Wert Blind Johnson 

Could I Tost 

Love, I Have We You and Held \Y Landon Ronald 
Mr. Dostal 

Aria, Ah, nor edea, from Sonnambul Bell 
Miss Case 


Marie Hertenstein’s Plans. 





Marie Hertenstein, the young American pianist, who i 
to play in this country this season for the first time, arrived 
in New York recently from Europe 

Miss Hertenstein has been coaching with Artur Schna 


bel in Berlin and comes to America prepared with a reper 





MARIE HERTENSTEI. 


toire which is destined to stand her in good stead for the 
busy season she is to have 

S. E. Macmillen, her manager, has booked several very 
important engagements fer her, two of which are appear 
ances with the Cincinnati Symphony and Russian Sym 
phony Orchestras 

Among the other important concerts she is to play may 
be mentioned recitals in Indianapolis, Ind.; Lima, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio (her na 
tive city) ; Wheeling, W. Va.; East Liverpool, Ohio; Pitts 
burgh, Pa.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Scranton, Reading and 
Erie, Pa.. and Peru, Ind., in addition to several in which 
she appears in conjunction with Francis Macmillen, vio 
liniet, and Edmund Burke, the Irish bariton« Miss Her 


tenstein’s season opens on November 4 in Lima, Ohi 


Paul Draper’s New York Recital. 


Paul Draper, the tenor, who has returned to America 
after several seasons of successful concertizing in Ger 
many and England will give a lieder recital in Aeohan 
Hall, New York, Tuesday afternoon, November 17. Four 
songs by Karol Szymanowski will be sung for the first time 
in America. Other features will be Schubert's “Gesaeng: 
des Harfners” and Schumann's “Dichterliche” FE. R 
mayne Simmons will assist at the piano 














Ohe 


SSnabe 


Ohe World’s Rest 


Piano 


dominates over that 
small coterie of dis- 
tinctly notable Pianos 
today, asin 1837 when 
the first Knabe blazed 
the path to perfection 
in pianoforte build- 


purity, quality 


individuality of 
tone has endeared it 
to critics of note both 
at home and abroad. 


KNABE 


PLAYER-PIANOS 


possess all the dis- 
tinctive qualities of 
Knabe Pianos, while 


instant respon- 


siveness and absolute 
expression control 


every musical 


contingency. 


Representatives throughout the 
Catalogs and information 
forwarded upon request. New York 
prices universal with freight and ex- 
penses added to outside points. 


THE KNABE 


The World’s Best Piano 
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Vocal 


Charles B 0 W E S Instruction 


Returning to New York in October 





Address: Care of Musical Courier 








“ HARDEMAN 


American Violinist Just returned from Europe In America Season 1914-15 
Present address: 3514 Washington Avenue, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio 


sHOCHS TEIN 


Concert vieseet 
D IN AMERICA N 
Address, Stella Comyn, 10 ee Hell. New York City 
THE RUSSIAN 


“4! SOKOLOFF tsicsts 


Personal Rep* woontations Roy Sherrick, 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
el Mayer, London 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura 
and other prominent Artists and Teachers 


318 WEST 82d Si., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 

















GUNG BY MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK, MME. CERVILLE-REACHE, ETC. 
Three Songs of the Desert 
By GERTRUDE ROSS 


Sunset in the Desert 
WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUB. CO. 
Night in Ge Desert Boston New York Chicago 


ant 














Now 
in 
New York | 6 


205 EDGECOMB AVENUE 








SHARLOW 


SOPRANO 
Boston Opera Company, Boston. 
Royal Opera Co., Covent Garden, London. 
Anglo-American Grand Opera Co., Paris. 
Under the management 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











MARCELLA 


CRAFT 


Five years Prima Donna Munich Royal Opera 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


SOLOIST 
Maine Festivals, Portland & Bangor, Oct. 1-5, 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Nov. 6, 
Francisco Recital, Nov. 8, I9I4. 
Riverside, Cal. Recital, Nov. 10, 1914. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Recital, Nov. 12, 1914. 
San Diego, Cal., Recital, Nov. 13, 1914, etc. 





1914. 
1914. 


oan 





Sole Management 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue %3 33 New York 
For Pacific Coast Dates Apply to 
Fr. W. HEALY, Head Bullding, San Francisco, Cal. 











During the past four years assistant to 
FRANK KING CLARK 


WILHELM 


AUGSTEIN 


From Berlin 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Voice Culture, Placing and Develop- 
ment, Style, German, French, Italian and 
English Opera, and Concert Repertoire 








Studio: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1426 Broadway ~ - New York 











FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF 


MISCHA ELMAN’S 


LAST CONCERT AT THE AUDITORIUM, 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, JUNE 13, 1914. 


More Praise for Kerr. 


If there 
loss of 


are any musicians who blame the war for the 
one artist, at least, who 
It is quite the reverse, in 
the baritone, who has opened his 
unusually list of engagements, in 
one instance giving three recitals in one week. 

In last week's issue of the Musica, Courter, press criti- 
cisms were published relating to two of the recitals re- 
ferred to namely, those at Hartford and Bridge- 
One of the following criticisms refers also 
to the Bridgeport engagement, and the other is one of the 


engagements, there is 
cannot be counted among them. 
fact, with U. S. Kerr, 
with an 


season large 


above, 
port, Conn, 
many which followed the Scranton success: 


The ballroom 


oncert given under the 


of the Stratfield was well filled last evening at the 


auspices of the Girls’ Friendly Society of 
St. George’s Church 

U. S. Kerr, baritone, and A. W 
very interesting and varied program. Mr 
Mr. Kerr and 
nterpreted with considerable color, 


und mellow. Mr. 


with much charm, 


Burgemeister, pianist, gave a 
Burgemeister accompanied 
1 rhapsody by Liszt, that was 
the pianissimo parts ringing clear 
Burgemeister responded to the applause by playing, 
that always delightful “ by Grieg 
Mr. Kerr’s numbers were varied in selection and held the inter 
the charming French song that 
stirring “Two Grenadiers” at the close 
“Absent,” by Metcalf, that gave much 
both for the song itself and the manner in 
was interpreted. Mr. Kerr’s perfect diction added much 
Schumann's “Die Lotosblume,” in 
and the wonderful prologue from 
in the second part of the program, were 
numbers that will linger long in the memories of those present. Both 
Mr. Burgemeister and Mr. Kerr earned applause in the “I Pag 


also played one solo 


To the Spring,” 
est throughout the program from 
recital to the 
This called forth 


opened the 
an encore 
pleasure to the audience, 
which it 
to the pleasure of the evening. 
half of 
“I Pagliacci,”1 


the first the program, 


xy Leoncavallo, 


number. 
Mr. Ker 
“Nightingale,” 


Hiacct 
substituted “‘Asra,” by Rubinstein, for Stephens’ 
in the last part of the program. 

“Kypris,” Holmes; “Du bist die 
rub,” Schubert; “Widmung,” Schumann; “Die Lotosblume,”” Schu- 
mann; " Kahn; “The Ballad of Trees and the Master,” 
" Chadwick, Mr. Kerr; “Rhapsody,” No. 12, Liszt, 
prologue, Leoncavallo; “The Gull,” Sinding; “The 
“The Night of Love,” Schutt; “A Swan,” 
Moonlight,” Haile, and “Two Grenadiers,” Schu- 

Bridgeport Daily Standard, October 23, 1014. 


The program was as follows: 


“Der Sieger, 
; “Faith, 
Mr Busgenchter; 


Chadwick 
Nightingale,” Stephens; 
Grieg; “In the 

wn, Mr. Kerr 

U. S. Kerr, whose 
tonians on several occasions, was heard here again last night. 
Burgemeister Kerr with expression and feeling. 

The first part of the program was made up largely of songs by 
German composers and Mr. Kerr sang most of them in the original 
opening song was Holmes’ “Kypris,” and was fol- 

“Du bist die ruh,” by Then came a double 
“Widmung” and “Die Lotosblume,” by Schumann. 

“Verborgenheit,” by Wolf, and the dramatic and showy 
“Der Seiger,”’ by was a delight. Mr. Kerr put great feeling 
in the “Asra,” by Rubinstein, which was sung in English, and closed 
with “Faith,” by Chadwick. 

At the Kerr announced that he would 
substitute Dew on the Sweet Blush Roses” for his third num 
Stephens, and that his clos 
The Two Grenadiers,” by Schumann, in place 
which he had sung here 


ine baritone voice has given pleasure to Scran 
A. W. 


accompanied Mr 


anquage The 
lowed by Schuhert. 
number, 
followed 
Kahn, 


nother number in English, 
beg nning 
“Like 
ber, in place of “The 
i be “ 


reador” 


of part two, Mr 


Nightingale,” by 
ng number woul 
of the “Te song from “Carmen,” 
everal times before 
Leoncavallo’s prologue the for dra 
both of 
Sinding’s 
number in the second part of his pro 
“Like Dew on the 
The Night of Love,” by Schutt; 
Moonlight,” by Haile, and “The Two 
named He never sang more beauti 
ror 


gave 
show his skill im 


singer an opportunity 


natics and also to recitative work, in 


which branches of his art he acquitted himself with credit. 
‘The Gull” 


gram 


was the second 
and preceded the first 
Sweet Blush Roses.” 
“A Swan” 


Grenadiers,” in the 


substituted number, 

Then came “ 
“In the 
or ler 


Times, 


Corieg's 


ully Seranton October 22, 





Mischa Elman in Australia. 
Mischa Elman’s final concert in the Auditorium at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, the audience and participants at which 
re shown in the accompanying flashlight, taken on June 
13 of this year, was evidently greeted by a capacity house. 


This is one of the sufficient proofs of the large following 
Elman has gained in far off Australia. 

The young Russian violinist is easily discernible in the 
right foreground. 





Witeks to Open von Ende Recital Series. 


Anton Witek, violinist and concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and his wife, Vita Witek, the Berlin 
pianist, will open the series of artist recitals at the von 
Ende School of Music, New York, on Saturday evening, 
November 7. Mr. Witek is scheduled to play the Beetho- 
ven vioiin concerto. 


2 * SODER-HUECK 


THE EMINENT GERMAN CONTRALTO, 


famous for her correct Voice Placement and — 


s 0 for a limited of 
Chureh, Concert, Opera. "Celebrated Garcia slopes wremred 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway. New York Phone 6231 Brysnt 


HAROLD HENRY 


— PIANIST 
426 FINE ARTS BLDG CHICAGO, ILL. 

















PAUL 


DRAPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


AND THE INTERPRETATION OF SONG 





Personal address: 24 East 57th Street 
Phone: Plaza 8645 


For concerts, recitals, etc., address: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall New York 














Lorde] VALLE 


SOPRANO COLORATURA 
First Time in America 


Season 1914-15 


Management ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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“HEARD THE WORLD 
AROUND” 
Office: 1 West 34th Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


Alexander FS T.O CEL 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management, Foster & David, 500 Fifth Avenue, - 


wre HLA MROTH sincinc' “ 


NEW STUDIO: 124 EAST 39th vg 
Tel. 4421 Murray Hill 


INEZ BARBOUR oot: 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 1 West 34th St., New York 


FLORENCE AUSTIN 


America's Violinist 
Season 1914-1915 Now Booking 


Engaged for Maine Festivals, with Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra; Aeolian Hall Re- 
cital, December 3; Norwich Monday Musi- 
cal Club, ete. 


Address M. E. ROGERS, 15g East 18th 


Phone: Gramercy 6223. 


3 CATHERWOOD “= 


Fowl . 1110 W. 
Sai ‘o eee Washington set ane 


MARIE KAISER 
SOPRANO 


Wasagemest: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St., New York 


MRT ARRABEE 


PIANIST 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1914-15 


N™ MORGANA 


Coloratura Soprano From La Scala in Milan 
Availabie tor Concerts— Musicales Season 1914-15 
Address: AEOLIAN HALL, Rooms 1626-27, N. Y. City 


MARGARET SHIRLEY 


Soprano 
Avallable tor C rts: Recitals, Musical 
IRISH BALLADS A SPBCIALTY 
Exclusive Management: ANWIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.. Hew Tort 


—_—— SOPRANO 
FRANCES on 
METROPOLITAN 
OPERA CO. 


Assisted by Gutia Cassini, Cellist, and Frank La Forge, Pianist 
SEASON 1914-15 NOW BOOKING 
Exclusive Management for Concerts: &. E. Johnston. 145) Broadway, few York City 


Baldwin Piano Used 
DRAMATICIMEZZO SOPRANO 


SARA HEINEMAN 


Concerts and Recitals, also Southern 
Folk Songs in Costume 
3671 Broadway ~ - New York City 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS Metropolitan Opera 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. Oct. Ist. to Jan. 15th 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 3th Street, New York 


Mme. KATE ROLLA 


Former Prima-Donna, Covent Garden, London; Imperial Opera 
House, Moscow and St. Petersburg; San Carlo, Naples; Metropoli 
tan, New York, ete. 
PUPIL OF MARCHES! 
Voice Culture, Opera or Concert, Repertoire, Diction. 
JUST RETURNED FROM EUROPE 
Studio, 251 West 81st Street, N. Y. Phone, Schuyler, 3960 


Baroness Evans 


Von KLENNER 


America’s ve of the 
GREAT GARCIA VOCAL METHOD 


Grand Prix—Paris Exposition 1900 
Tradition, Languages, Repertoire. Diction, Special Courses for Teachers 
NEW YORK STUDIO, 952 EIGHTH AVE. 
Phone 651 Columbus 





New York 



























































Alma Peterson’s Success. 


Alma Peterson, prima donna soprano of the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, is of Swedish-Amer 
ican birth. She began her career as a church choir singer 
occupying positions in the leading quartets of the Twin 
Cities. She is twenty-four years old and as a concert 
singer is well known throughout the Middle West and 
Northwest, where she has appeared in recital and oratori« 
She has also filled important engagements with large or 





chestras as soloist, her latest appearance being with the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra shortly before the latter's 
dishandment. Maestro Campanini, of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, heard Miss Peterson sing during the visit 
of that organization to St. Paul last season and at once 
offered the young soprano a two years’ contract, which sh 
accepted. Miss Peterson was to have made her debut in 
Chicago this fall with the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
but was prevented from doing so by the latter’s suspension 
owing to the war abroad. Miss Peterson, in view of her 
enforced idleness, will undertake a concert tour and is 
open to engagements for oratorio, recital and with sym 
phony orchestras. Her voice is lyric soprano of excep 
tional quality and range. Her repertoire is an extensiv 
one, ranging from classic to modern music 


Some press notices are herewith appended 


Cries for Peterson! Peterson! filled the big auditorium, and wher 
the popular singer returned t the stage not only |! ets, but 
haskets of flowers were nded over the footlights to the sopranc 








i. 


who was evidently first in the hearts f the audience St. Pa 
Daily News 


ALMA PETERSON 


Seldom has a more captivating singer appeared before the Thurs 
day Musical than Alma Petersor of St. Paul, who contributed 
group of songs to yesterday's program that were a feature of real 


artistic worth Her voice is a lovely one capable of large expres 
on Minneapolis Tribune 

Artistic ts the 
She expresses a great range of emotional feeling and much subtlety 
Minneapolis Journal! 


word that applies to Miss Peterson's lieder singing 


of insight, together with excellent technic 


A voice of singularly beautiful timbre, well sustained, beautifully 
placed and evincing intelligence of exalted character St. Paul Pio 
neer Press 

Miss Peterson's singing of Swedish folksongs was refreshing ir 
the extreme She is an artist of great simplicity and possesses 
voice that reaches one’s very heart.—St. Paul Dispatch 


Seldom have the wonderful numbers for soprar mn Hande 
“Messiah” heen sung here with greater depth of feeling or wit 
ore exquisite charm of voice.—Stillwater Gazette 

Alma Peterson, the popular St. Paul soprano, gave a finished and 
wholly excellent interpretation of the role of Barbara Indeed 
Vietor Herbert's “Natoma” proved none the leas interesting for 
being rendere! in concert fort Duluth Tribune 

Immortal. 


Ezra—My son has just sent me a message from New 
York, but I can’t make out whether it says “No funds” or 
“No fun.” 

Eben—What's the difference ?—Judge. 





BARONESS 
SIGNE VON RAPPE 


SOPRANO 


Prima Donna, Vienna and Stockholm Operas. Princi- 
pal Soloist 6th QUADRENNIAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
OF THE AMERICAN UNION OF SWEDISH 
SINGERS, MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 8-9, 1914. 


“A voice of great range and brilliance.” 
— Minneapolis Tribune, JuneQ,1Q14 


American Tour, March-May, 1915 


OPERA 33 LIEDER 3 ORATORIO 
in Swedish, Italian, German, French and English 


Sole Management: 
Concert Direction M. B. Hanson, 437 Filth Ave. N. Y 














veVERE-SAPIO 


Prima Donna Soprano from Paris Grand Opere; ¥ Seala, Milan; 
Covent Garden, mdon; Metropolitan O ‘ » ete., ete, in 
America Season 19otq-ts. For terms and < — adbeasse 

65 Central Park West, New York. 


Formerty Con- 
ductor Metropol- 
tan Opera, New 
York, and having 


coached the major 
ity of great operatic artists, among whom Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Lately Chicago Grand Opera 


DUE IN AMERICA IN NOVEMBER 
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MME. MARIE 


RAPPOLD 


Celebrated Prima Donna Soprano 


of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Available for Concerts ——- January to June, 1915 


Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

















COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 


viel nist and conductor 
VICTOR BENHAM, the soted pleniet 
Mme. SCHAFRAM, of the Mester Schoo!, Vienna, 


Assistant to Godowsky 


RUBIN GOLDMARE. the eminent composer and instructor 


Head of the Department of Theory 


CARL HEIN 
AUGUST FRAEMCKE } Directors 


ARTHUR 


SHAT TUC 


The Distinguished American 
PIANIST 


In America Season (914-15 


Management, HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Gall, New York 


Catalog on application 
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Steinway Pianmc Used 
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DJANE LAVOIE-HERZ 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Touring Canada and United States Season 1914-1915 
Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Steinway Piano used. 


i Ex al Professor | gf Shere Music 


Address. “— ‘tiaremont et heave 
WILLIAM 


Concert 








Soloist Worcester Festiva 
0. J. BHRGOTT 
156 Pifth Ave. 

Personal pencsomeanianat 


Personal Address: 6! Hamilton Place, New York 


BLANCHE GOODE "ust 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 


Address: JOSEPH JOINER, 439 Filth Avenue, New York 


FRANCISROGERS «: 


BARITONE 
Oratorio, 





Also a few Pupils 
115 E. 53rd St., New York 
Pe nner 
DON CHARLTON 

Carnegie Hall 


Recital, 
Soprano 
Management, 
Iris Pendleton, 
Philbarmony Hall, 


AWYLIE== 


New York Address, 736 W. 18 1st Street 


LILLIAN 
SHERWOOD 
VOICE CULTURE, [TALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production, 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management of Miss Annie Priedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 


ALBERT SCHOTT 
, DRAMATIC TENOR 


in America Season 1914-1915. Available for Recitals, etc. 


Exclusive Management Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 
437 Filth Ave., New York 





1425 Br 


oadway, 














MADAME 


MOLIERE 


Grand Opera Prima Donna 
Vocal Calture. Special attention to 
voice placing. Voices tried free during 
October Address, 426 Pelham Road, 
New Rochelle, N. ¥. Phone, 3900 New 
Rochelle, N.Y. Studio also in N. Y. 








THEODORE 


SPIERING 


CONDUCTOR — VIOLINIST in America Season (914-1915 


Present address: Hotel Wellington, 65th St.. and 7th Ave., Hew York 











Repertoire 
Oratorio 


Voice Culture 
Opera Concert 


327 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
Phone, Riverside 3170 


CECIL FANNING purine 
H. B. TURPIN tcomanis 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 


Address: H. 8B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 


OVIDE MUSIN’S ““ru.ire 
Recognized as the HIGHEST SCHOOL of violin playing in the United States 


Instruction given by this 

world renowned Virtuoso 

in person, in the Aw 

thentic tempos, style 

fingering and bowing of 

the classical repertory, 

ancient and modern 

Musin’s SPECIAL SYS 

TEM greatly LESSENS 

the time ordinarily spent 

in acquiring technic and 

bow control. Piano, Har- 

mony, with eminent 
teachers. Singing with Mme. Ovide Musin, Coloratura So- 
yrano Write for outline of Course by CORRESPOND- 
“NCE, and THEMATIC CATALOGUE of compositions and 
eaitions by OVIDE MUSIN. Dormitories for limited num- 
ber of students in School. Practice Unrestricted. CHAPE- 
RONAGE. Address the REGISTRAR, 


st West 7éth St., 


STUDIO 











New York. 





Rare Violin Art. 


It is not often that New York concert audiences are 
treated to such elevated and ingratiating violin art as Maud 
Powell exhibited at her Aeolian Hall recital on Tuesday 
evening, October 27. Long an accepted musical figure of 
prime importance in America’s tonal world, Miss Powell 
has not stood still upon that reputation, but has striven 
and studied with tireless zeal and ambition to widen her 
extend her technical and interpretative powers, 
and come into yet closer communion with the inner spirit 
of art and the thoughts and ideas of the composers she in- 
terprets. 


repertoire, 


In all of the Powell readings, as exemplified last week, 
there speak a fine authority, a large sense of confident 
musicianship, a perfect artistic understanding, and a com- 
mastery of all the formal and mechanical bases 
which form the foundation of all musical performance. 
Maud Powell’s wide culture and exceptional intelligence 
were reflected in every measure of her playing, and the con- 
noisseur appreciates at once that she has studied her violin 
not only with her fingers but also with her brain. 


plete 


[t was due, no doubt, to Miss Powell’s correct concep- 
tion of the true values in violin literature that she chose 
the D minor concerto of Vieuxtemps as her opening num- 
ber. Too much stupid criticism has been leveled at 
Vieuxtemps and too many attempts have been made by 
ill balanced commentators to sweep him out of his proper 
place in the repertoire and history of the fiddle. It seems 
certain that Miss Powell felt keenly the popular miscon- 
ception of the newer generation about such a typical violin 
composer as Vieuxtemps and her revival of the brilliant 
and engaging concerto was an undeniably graceful tribute. 
The work revealed the fact that despite its lack of very 
deep musical ideas, it is a sincere piece of writing and 
contains melodic charm and much violin writing of the 
most agreeable and characteristic sort. As a vehicle for 
the revelation of Miss Powell’s many sided talents the D 
minor concerto served admirably, for the performer’s own 
dignity and unfailing sense of proportion gave the piece 
its deserved atmosphere of worth and her skilful inter- 
pretative nuances, many colored tone, big style, and im- 
peccable mechanism, made the Vieuxtemps measures throb 
and glow with a fascination that was as vital as it was 
irresistible. 

Strauss’ E flat sonata (assisted by pianist Moore) 
formed another unusually interesting feature of the pro- 
gram. It is a composition unduly neglected by violinists, 
and for no apparent reason, as it has a plentiful vein of 
melody, is musically of a high order, and exhibits on the 
part of the composer an unfailing knowledge of the man- 
ner in which to present the instrument in its most effective 
Miss Powell played the sonata beautifully and 
at the piano. 


phases. 
was ably aided and abetted by her partner 

For such selections as Tartini’s variations on a theme of 
Corelli, Pugnani’s praludium e allegro, and Nardini’s 
“Larghetto,” Miss Powell is ideally equipped by nature 
and experience, and it need hardly be said that she gave 
the revered classics their appropriate tinge of majestic 
simplicity, even while she put at their service also the wide 
resources of tone and technic with which her thoroughly 
modern knowledge of the violin help her to intensify and 
adorn all her venderings. In this old music the mobility 
of the Powell tone and the suppleness of the Powell bow- 
ing shone to especial advantage. 

lwo Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances, a Sibelius 
“Valse Triste” and “Musette” (delightful moreaux of in- 
finite harmonic and atmospheric charm), Florent Schmitt's 
very attractive “Rock-a-Bye-Song” and Arbos’ languorous 
gave room for the presentation of 
Maud Powell's lighter graces and these were received by 
the audience with no diminution of the marked favor 
which they had bestowed on her serious offerings earlier 
The Powell concert left a sense of an 


and timely “Tango” 


in the 
art evening superlatively well spent. 


program 


Tietjens’ Studio Musicale. 


Paul Tietjens gave his first studio musicale at his studio, 
tr East Fifty-ninth street. New York, Tuesday afternoon, 
October 27, with the assistance of Adele Lacis-Baldwin. 

The following program was rendered: 


Phil 


Eman. Bach 
.. Brahms 


Allegro in F mino 
Intermezzo 
Mr. Tietjens 
..Paul Tietjens 
....Paul Tietjens 
..Paul Tietjens 


Blind 
Woodland Love 
2 Sailor's Sweetheart (a 


Song 
Songs of song cycle) 

Sailor Song 

The Storm 

My Star Upon the Sea 

The Sea Beach 

Fulfillment 

Adele Laeis- Baldwin 

Sonata appassionata pty ee Beethoven 
Mr. Tietjens 
The Dayspring Paul Tietjens 


Adele Lacis Raldwin 


MARIE SUNDELIUS ‘= 


Exclusive 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


—= DUNLAP 


CONTRALTO. Concert—Recital—Oratorio 


Exclusive Stamegement 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1451 Broadway, New York 


Ellen Keller 


VIOLINIST 
In America Season 1914-15. NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


WHITERILL ‘S252: 











Formerly mete Opera 
feet Boreas, "Taest 34th 
Cues. Cow 





HENRIETTE BACH 


VIOLINIST. Management, Wolisohn Bureau. 1 W. 34 St.. N. Y. 


The HAMBOURG CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


EL HAMBOURG, JAN and BORIS HAMBOURG, Directors 
U BE cp of over sixty teachers. Re-opens September 1st 
TORONTO, CANADA 


ccm “gre 








wwseré FABBRINI fd 


LIMA O’BRIEN 


ACCOMPANIST 
21 West 30th St.. New York City 


AREISSE 


SLEZA Fs. 


The Great Dramatic Tenor 
In America January, February, March and April, 1915 


Exclusive —) ae 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian New York City 
Hardman Piano Used 


JANE OSBORN-HANNAH 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Song Recitals  orcnestrai appearances 


AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON 
°0 sone! Management Chas. L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, New York 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1914-15 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Always and under 1 Broadway 
Se ae Chas. L. Wagner a >. York 
Steinway Piano Used 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


“THE PIANIST WITH A MESSAGE” 
Returns to America for 
Season of 1914-1915 


Exclusive Management, CHARLES L. WAGNER 


1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


ALICE NIELSEN 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Steinway Piano Used 
Personal Management, CHAS. L. WAGNER 
1451 BROADWAY - . NEW YORE 





Phone, Madison Square 3789 





STUDIO HALL: 
64 East 34th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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ums SCHOLDER = 


New York Recital, Jan. 26, 1915, Aeolian Hall 


The N. Y. Tribune says: Harriet Scholder has the distinctive gifts 
of the pianoforte virtuoso. 
Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 W. 34th St. 
Steinway Piano. 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Christine MILLER contrat 


Personal address: 1003 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 


Management : THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, - - New York 


DAVIDSON === 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 WEST S7th STREET NEW YORK 


SAM TRIMMER 


PIANIST 
IN AMERICA SEASON 1914-15 














POOMOMD | 








MME. 


GERVILLE-REACHE 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON 
Exclusive Management HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, New York 





SE VERA 


» BARSTOW 


NOTED VIOLINIST 


Management: M. H. HANSON 











The Sensation of the Year 
CARL 


FLESCH 


The Great Hungarian Violinist 





Second American Tour 
ENTIRE SEASON 1914-1915 


Management HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


KNABE PIANO 


GOTTSCHALK 


Lyric Soprano 














ORATORIO CONCERT RECITAL 


In America Entire Season 


MANAGEMENT 


Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 











MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


A Courtesy Extended to Our Advertisers. 





November 4, afternoon, Blanche Goode, Aeolian Hall, 
New York. 

November 4, evening, Yvonne de Treville, Brooklyn 
Academy. 

November 4, evening, Mme. Schnabel-Tollefson and 
Horatio Connell, Aeclian Hall, New York. 

November 5, afternoon, Leonard Borwick, Carnegie 
Hall, New York. 

November 5, afternoon, Ketaw Kaluntuchy Sequoyah 
Brooklyn Academy. 

November 5, evening, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car 
negie Hall, New York 

November 5, evening, Hamish MacKay, Aeolian Hall, 
New York. 

November 5, evening, Louis Elson and Alfred de Voto, 
Brooklyn Academy. 

November 6, afternoon, Yvonne de Trevyille, Aeolian 
Hall, New York. 

November 6, evening, John McCormack, Orange, N. ] 

November 6, evening, Harold Bauer and Mme. Hudson 
\lexander, Morristown, N. J. 

November 6, evening, Amato with Boston Symphony Or 
chestra, Brooklyn. 

November 6, evening, Percy Hemus, Aeolian Hall, New 
York, : 

November 7, afternoon, Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 

November 7, afternoon, Harold Bauer, Aeolian Hall 
New York. 

November 7, 11 a. m., Oscar Gareissen, 64 East Thirty 
fourth street, New York. 

November 7, afternoon, Mozart Society, Hotel Astor 
New York. 

November 8, afternoon, Frank Gittelson, with the New 
York Symphony, Aeolian Hall, New York. 

November 9, afternoon, Marta Milinowski, Aeolian Hall 
New York. 

November 9, evening, Marie Morrisey, Aeolian Hall, 
New York. 

November 10, afternoon, Florence Hinkle, Aeolian Hall 
New York. 

November 11, afternoon, Johanna Gadski, Aeolian Hall, 
New York 


Bertha Yocum Heard in Recital. 


E. Bertha Yocum, pianist, gave a recital in the chapel 
of Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss., on Monday evening, 
October 12. Miss Yocum opened her program with Saint 
Saéns’ arrangement of the Bach “Gavotte,” from second 
violin sonata, which was followed by the Beethoven sonata, 
“Quasi Una Fantasia,” op. 27, No. 2. Her second group 
was formed by “Romance,” in F sharp, by Schumann, and 
the “Ballade,” in G minor, by Brahms. Two Chopin num 
bers formed her third group, and her final selection was th« 
sixth Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt 

The Jackson daily papers commented on her playing as 
follows: 

Bertha Yocum was heard in her first recital at the college last 
night The chapel was crowded to its utmost capacity The high 
talent and splendid attainments of the musician, which she evinced 
delighted the audience.-Daily Clarion-Ledger, Jackson, Miss 


Miss Yocum played before an audience that taxed the capacity 
As Miss Yocum performed her deep 
nd varied program, the audience felt that they were indeed listen 
ng to an artist 


of the auditorium 


She possesses a fluent technic with beautiful, rich 
nelody tones Her program consisted of numbers from the old 
masters, and in the execution of it she manifested a wonderful in 
terpretative ability Jackson Daily News 


Returned and Returning from Abroad. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch 
returned on the Cunard liner Carpathia, October 28. 

Bessie Abbott was a passenger on the steamer Carpathia 
also. 

Albert Reiss, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and Mrs. Reiss arrived on the French steamship Chicago 
from Havre, October 27. 

The Flonzaley Quartet members have arrived in Amer- 
ica from Europe. 

Carl Stasny, pianist, returned to Boston from abroad, 
October 7. 

Cleofonte Campanini, general manager and musical di- 
rector of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, arrived in 
New York, Friday, October 30. 

Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Century 
Opera Company, arrived on the steamship Cedric, Friday, 
October 30. 


Dr. von Hase Resigns. 


Hermann von Hase, LL. D., has resigned from the firm 
of Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipsic 





STEINWAY 


N the effort 
to satisfy the 
popular de- 
mand for a Stein- 
way Grand 
Piano suitable 
for the modern 
drawing or liv- 
ing room, Style 
M has been pro- 
duced. It has 
the unexcelled 
tone and the 
perfect work- 
manship of 
every Steinway, 
and differs 
from the others 
only in size, de- 
sign and price. 
It is the small- 
est Steinway 
Grand made, 
with 73 octaves 
and all the 
tested Steinway 
improvements 
and patents. 

@To the music 
lover it means 
the world’s 
ideal Grand 
piano at an ex- 
ceedingly mod- 
erate price $750 















































We invite you to 
see this Steinway, 
and test its ex- 
quisite qualities. 






















STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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Will the Russian concert programs change the 
revolutionary Viennese composer’s name to Schon- 


grad? 
ainpiigiiinseiniis 


Italy will have nothing to do with “Parsifal,” and 
it has been taken off at La Scala and San Carlos 
Operas. How Wagner would enjoy all this addi- 
tional fuss about him. He always did love to be a 
cause of dissent. 

iinet 

A terrible catastrophe has befallen Felix Wein- 
gartner. He has been expelled from the French 
Society of Authors, Composers and Publishers of 
Music. At latest accounts Weingartner was bearing 
the blow as bravely as he could. 

_— — Sn 

From Lincoln, Neb., comes the news that the 
Story Tellers’ League of that place will use plots of 
the Wagnerian operas for their meets this year. 
The most brazen story Wagner ever told was when 
he said that Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn had no 
real talent. 


a 
—- - ¢ 





A falling chandelier, weighing sixty odd pounds, 
almost killed Leopold Stokowski the other day at 
a rehearsal of the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
Academy of Music. Fortunately the descending 
mass missed the conductor by a few inches, and 
beyond shock he suffered no ill effects from the 
mishap, greatly to the relief of his men and of all 


musical Philadelphia. 
sesunabinnpeilibiaibitiat 


A history of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
which has been written at the request of Major H. 
L. Higginson, founder of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, is now ready for the publisher and the 
book is supposed to appear by November 18, which 
is Major Higginson’s eightieth birthday. The vol- 
ume will recount the history of the orchestra from 
its earliest times to the spring of 1914, and will end 
with a list of all the works played by the B. S. O. 
during its career. 

i os 

On another page of this issue will be found an ac- 
count of the formal opening of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra season, written for the Musicau 
Courter by Prof. Edgar Stillman-Kelley. The safe 
return of Dr. Kunwald from Europe seems to have 
occasioned real rejoicing in Cincinnati, and he was 
given a royal reception by the audience, although 
that was due also, as Prof. Stillman-Kelley reports, 
to the excellence of the readings vouchsafed by him 
and his organization. 

He 

Remarkable is the popularity in New York of 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,” playing this week at the 
Century Opera. For over twenty-five years Offen- 
bach’s pretty work was the most neglected here of 


all the grand operas, and not until Oscar Hammer- - 


stein revived it did the metropolis seem to realize 
the beauty of the score and the picturesqueness of 
the story and its setting. There are many other 
half forgotten gems in the opera comique and Spiel- 
oper repertoire ahd the success of “The Tales of 
Hoffmann” ought to encourage American grand 
opera managers in giving some of the older works 
a chance with modern audiences. 
— 

Among the distinguished musical arrivals in New 
York last week were Cleofonte Campanini, general 
manager and musical director of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company ; Florence Macbeth, the coloratura 
soprano, who is to have some appearances with the 
Century Opera Company; and Leonard Borwick, 
the English pianist, who will make his reappearance 
in New York, at Carnegie Hall, on Thursday after- 
noon, November 5, presenting this program: Organ 
fugue in G minor, Bach-Borwick ; rondo in G, op. 
51, No. 2, Beethoven; three harpsichord lessons, 
Scarlatti; sonata in F minor, op. 5, Brahms ; theme 
varie in A major, op. 16, No, 3, Paderewski; seren- 
ade in A major, op. 3, No. 5, Rachmaninoff ; etude 
de concert, F minor, Liszt. Just returned from 





a long Antipodean tour, which resulted in ad- 
ditional fame for the artist, he is in excellent play- 
ing trim, and to judge by the newspaper notices he 
received across the Pacific, Borwick’s pianism and 
musicianship must be more impressive than ever. 
New York awaits his reappearance with exceptional 
eagerness, as his sensational debut here a few years 


ago is remembered gratefully. 
_— -— 9 — 

Another important addition to New York’s colony 
of piano pedagogues is Alberto Jonas, who arrived 
in this city from Europe last week and will settle 
here for the present, devoting himself to teaching 
and to occasional recital appearances. Mr. Jonas 
was one of Berlin’s best known instructors, and so 
indispensable did many of his pupils consider his 
services to be that a large part of his class followed 
him to America. Already his studio is one of New 
York’s busy musical spots. 

a an 

Latest confirmed Musica, Courter reports from 
Europe regarding musical casualties in the war are 
to the effect that Fritz Kreisler is recovering rapidly 
from his slight injuries, while Rudolf Krasselt, 
conductor of the Charlottenburg Opera, and Dr. 
Besl, conductor of the Berlin Royal Opera, are in 
the hospital as the result of serious wounds received 
at the front in Belgium. Aladar Rado, the Hun- 
garian composer, was killed in a recent Austrian at- 
tack against the Servian main line. 


This week the New York Philharmonic is mak- 
ing a tour of New York State and New England, 
beginning at Boston last Sunday. After the Bos- 
ton concert, the orchestra visits not only Springfield 
and Troy, but also smaller cities like Holyoke, 
Watertown, and North Adams. The soloists for 
these towns are Florence Hinkle, Efrem Zimbalist 
and Leo Schulz, first cellist of the Philharmonic. 
The next New York concerts will be given in Car- 
negie Hall, November 12 and 13, with Julia Culp 
as soloist and with a program including the “Sche- 
herazade” suite of Rimsky-Korsakow, the first 
public performances of Hadley’s “Lucifer” and the 
Smetana overture to “The Bartered Bride.” 

America is making good its boast that Europe’s 
martial activity will be this country’s musical gain. 
Three of our native musicians, all of them in the 
first rank, held the concert boards in New York 
last week. They were Maud Powell, Albert Spald- 
ing and Alma Gluck, and the trio met with a royal 
reception on the part of the hearers. So far as 
American audiences are concerned, the parochial 
custom of admiring everything that is foreign and 
sneering at homeborn talent belongs to a period that 
happily is past. Nowadays merit is the only pass- 
port to public favor in the American concert field, 





and extraordinary foreign names draw our com- ~ 


patriots only when the accomplishments of those 
with the freakish appellations also are extraordi- 


nary. ERSTE Wien ore 

Boston recently heard its Mayor Curley make a 
speech in which he declared that Major Higginson 
will leave $1,000,000 to the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in order to insure its perpetuation, and that 
he now expends annually about $40,000 in order 
to make up the deficit of the orchestra. The or- 
chestra has so far cost him $900,000. Considering 
that Eben Jordan has put about $500,000 into the 
Boston Opera, it must be admitted that when a rich 
man at the Hub likes music and wishes others to 
like it he is willing to pay munificently for his 
hobby. As a banker, Major Higginson never would 
be remembered in Boston after his death; as the 
benefactor of the symphony orchestra of that city 
he will be glorified with eternal fame. Why do 
not other men who are merely rich follow the Hig- 
ginson example? Andrew Carnegie should make 
a beginning by restoring the Pittsburgh Orchestra, 
and Henry L. Ford might continue the good work 
by endowing the Detroit Orchestra. 
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MUSIC AND MILITARISM. 


Everything that John F. Runciman writes is well 
worth reading, not only because it is full of interest, 
but also because of its suggestiveness. In an edi- 
torial called “German Music and the Prussian 
Spirit,” which he published recently in the London 
Saturday Review, there are a number of statements 
which are not founded firmly on facts, but only on 
the personal opinion of the writer himself. John 
F. Runciman asks: “What is the secret of the 
decay of German music?” He evidently takes 
it for granted that everybody acknowledges Ger- 
man music to be on the decline. But that is 
only a matter of opinion, and opinions often 
differ. German music may, or may not, be decay- 
ing. It is not an established fact that German music 
is going down hill, and John F. Runciman conse- 
quently has no logical right to say: “What is the 
secret of the decay of German music?” All he has 
the right to say is: “I do not like the modern music 
of Germany.” Carl von Weber had a right to his 
opinion that Beethoven was “fit only for the mad- 
house” after writing the seventh symphony, and 
Chopin had the right to think that the new composi- 
tion which Schumann had just dedicated to him was 
“not music at all.” This cry of modern decay is as 
old as the hills. The poets of ancient Rome often 
wrote about it. 

John F. Runciman says: “Modern German music 
does, indeed, reflect the modern German mind and 
ambition.” Of course it does. What great art is 
not a reflection of the national mind? The most 
permanent works of art yet produced were decided- 
ly the reflection of the Greek artists of the golden 
age of Athens. 

Dante is a reflection of the mind, learning, and 
theology of a thirteenth century Italy, and all 
Shakespeare’s characters are English. Shakes- 
peare, too, had a fairly high opinton of himself, if 
his sonnets mean anything. Why blame Wagner 
for inordinate self-esteem and not find fault with 
Shakespeare for writing, 

“Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ?” 
If Horace was permitted to publish his thirtieth 
ode, in which he asserts that his writings are more 
durable than brass, and loftier than the pyramids, 
why should not Wagner be allowed his favorite ex- 
pression, “I”? 

The Scotchman’s prayer that the Lord might 
“gi’e us a good opinion o’ oursel’s” has been very 
generously answered. The main difference is that 
Horace, Shakespeare and Wagner really had some- 
thing to be conceited about, whereas the very great 
majority of mortals have not. 

John F. Runciman makes the “merest guess” that 
Wagner’s idea of a German was a man with “tastes 
and habit of mind fostered by study of Goethe, 
Schiller, Feuerbach and Schopenhauer, and the 
musical works of Beethoven and himself.” We hard- 
ly believe that the modern Prussidn is sufficiently 
subject to the influence of the German Goethe who 
exclaimed: “If only we could remodel the Germans 
after the pattern of the English!” We were under 
the impression that the modern Prussian wanted to 
remodel the English after the pattern of the Ger- 
mans, The culture of modern Germany does not 
appear to be singularly dominated by Goethe's con- 
ception of culture. He says: “National hatred is a 
singular thing. You will find it commonly most 
violent where there is the lowest measure of culture. 
There is a point, however, at which it disappears 
wholly and where one stands, as it were, above na- 
tions, and is affected by the fortunes and distresses 
of a neighboring nation as if they were one’s own.” 

No; John F. Runciman had better guess again 
and leave Goethe out when seeking the roots of that 
modern Prussian culture which Wagner was sup- 
posed -to have exhibited in his prose works and 





which modern German composers are supposed to 
exhibit in their musical works. 

Does the modern military spirit of Prussia affect 
the modern music of Germany? We do not refer to 
the actual war which now disrupts every art and 
occupation. We are looking for the military spirit 
in music. Richard Strauss is not a Prussian. If 
he has the Prussian militarism in his blood he has 
not succeeded in making himself popular with the 
dominating personality of the Prussian military 
force, the Kaiser, who is fond of Gluck’s unmilitary 
music to classical Greek stories. 

The romantic and melodious Weber was a 
Prussian ; but he lived long before the military spirit 
was so rampant. Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn 
were born in Prussia, but descended from peaceful 
and industrious Jewish ancestors. The one great 
modern Prussian composer is Brahms, whom his 
admirers rank with Bach and Beethoven, and whom 
his detractors accuse of dullness and of almost 
everything except a martial and arrogant spirit. 

Arrogance and boasting are not necessarily 
founded on military efficiency. The boasting in 
Purcell’s “King Arthur,” to which John F. Runci- 
man refers, was written at a time when England’s 
power was at its lowest, and when the merry 
monarch, Charles I], was too busy with his actresses 
and ladies of the court to be troubled with insignifi 
cant affairs like battleships. While the opera 
singers were boasting of their prowess, the Dutch 
admiral, de Ruyters, was sailing the channel with 
a broom at the masthead in derision of the English 
fleet which he had swept from the sea. 

Of course, it may be pointed out to us that the 
boasting in “King Arthur” referred to a very dis- 
tant period in English history. In reply we say 
that Wagner’s reference to German song in “Die 
Meistersinger” was put in the mouth of an actor 
impersonating a sixteenth century singer. Wagner 
took good care that the song the boaster had to sing 
was a good deal better than any Italian, Nether 
landish, or English song of that period. Who cares 
what opera choruses and actors boast? It is part of 
the theatrical game. Sophocles makes the ancient 
Ajax boast that he was “a man such as Troy hath 
not seen in all the host who came from the Jand of 
Greece.” One of Shakespeare’s characters, John of 
Gaunt, praises England in this burst of poetry: 

This royal throne of kings, this scepter'd isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 


Another Shakespearean character dares the “three 
corners of the world to come in arms.” The grave 
digger in “Hamlet” says that everybody in England 
is mad. 

Trinculo, in “The Tempest,” says that when the 
English “will not give a doit to relieve a lame beg 
gar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.’ 

We really see no offence in the “Lohengrin” 
prophecy that German arms will always be victori- 
ous. That is stage talk, and nothing more. So is 
Nanki Poo’s ballad in “The Mikado” : 

For where’er our country’s banner may be planted, 

All other local banners are defied! 

Our warriors, in serried ranks assembled, 

Never quail—or they conceal it if they do. 

And I shouldn't be surprised if nations trembled 

Before the mighty troops to Titipu. 


John F. Runciman is apparently more of a fluent 
writer than a logician if he thinks that Wagner 
should have put English song on the level of Ger- 
man song only hecause England employed Wagner 
and sent money to Beethoven. The real reason why 
Wagner should have ranked English song high, is 


that in the sixteenth century England was musically 
ahead of Germany and fully the equal of Italy. 

But let us stop all this mixing up of music with 
militarism. The one and only international lan- 
guage of the world is music. It lives on a plane 
high above all the artificial and temporary political 
divisions of the day. The human note in the great 
composers’ works has a message for the human 
hearts that beat beneath all the flaunting and defiant 
flags of Europe. 

We are all boasters, every one of us. The Chi- 
nese call their land the Celestial Empire, and the 
Russians speak of Holy Russia. A Frenchman is ever 
ready to prove that France is the intellectual leader 
of the world. An Englishman takes it for granted 
that everybody knows the British Empire is the 
most magnificent that ever existed. And where is 
the American who has not said that the United 
States is the greatest country in the world? 

Therefore if Wagner, and a few million of his 
countrymen, think that German culture is the only 
culture worth mentioning, we must consider it a 
harmless amusement. We have no admiration for 
the man Wagner, and we think his volume of con 
fessions a disgrace. But his glorious music is as 
much unlike his private life as the crimson rose is 
unlike the manure in which its stalk is embedded 
We may not be able to free ourselves entirely of 
our political and national bias, but let us try and 
keep our attention on the great Germans, the great 
Englishmen, the great Frenchmen, who dwell in 
everlasting amity on the summit of Parnassus 


PHILHARMONIC OPENING. 


New York welcomed with unmistakable pleasure 
the resumption of activity by its favorite orchestra 
when the Philharmonic Society gave its initial con- 
certs of the season at Carnegie Hall, Thursday 
evening, October 29, and Friday afternoon, Octo 
ber 30, under the leadership of Josef Stransky 

The program presented no music unknown to 
this town, and therefore the chief interest of the 
listeners centered upon the playing of the orchestra, 
which was found to be of the same invigorating and 
finished quality which won so much praise last year 
The men have reached a wonderful stage of effi- 
ciency as an ensemble body and in every depart 
ment of their performance revealed uncommon 
confidence, knowledge and musicianship. The love- 
liness of *he Philharmonic tone and the virtuoso 
brilliancy with which the organization attacks tech 
nical flights already have become traditional in 
New York since its oldest symphonic association 
was revivified a few seasons ago (thanks to the 
initiative chiefly of the late Mrs. George R. Shel 
don) and shaking off its long spell of comatoseness 
leaped at a bound into the vital and progressive 
spirit of the age. 

\ charming presentation of Dvorak’s “New 
World” symphony (a work built on tunes that 
sound Bohemian and are colored with Bohemian 
imagination) was perhaps the most ingratiating 
feature of last week’s program, although the fa 
miliar excerpts of Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” 
also came in for a goodly share of appreciation 
Strauss’ “Don Juan” glowed with all the color 
which the score calls for, and Stravinsky’s very 
queer and effective bit of symphonic joking, “Fire 
works,” brought out all the fine bravura of the 
doughty band of instrumentalists. They were re- 
warded throughout the program with great bursts 
of handclapping, 

Maximilian Pilzer is serving as temporary con- 
certmaster of the Philharmonic, and had several 
chances to make his fine tone and elegance of tech- 
nic agreeably noticeable. 
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THE CRIME OF YOUTH. 

\lma Gluck is a shining example of how much 
can be achieved by a young American artist in this 
country without waiting for the stamp of European 
approval before inviting the criticism and the pa- 
tronage of our public. When it is considered that 
Mme. Gluck’s career is only some half dozen years 
old, that she made her first important New York 
appearance at the Metropolitan, that all her vocal 
training was obtained in this country, that she still 
is young, and that she dares to give song recitals 
and render Lied classics at Carnegie Hall, the enor- 
mity of her the 
readily be grasped by even the casual observer of 
musical doings on this custom ribbed little island. 

Last Saturday October 31, Mme. 


Gluck, radiantly beautiful and looking shockingly 


crime against conventions may 


afternoon, 


young, opened her program with Rameau’s “Ros- 
signols amoureux” and had the temerity to adorn 
the song with fine tone production and polished 
phrasing Mozart’s ‘“Zeffiretti lusinghieri” exhib- 
ited matured style and a blessed legato—two quali- 
Mme. Gluck really should not possess 
rs from now. Handel’s “Come, Be- 


ties which 
until twenty yea 
loved,” and Haydn’s “The Mermaid’s Song,” com- 
pleted a group of classics that according to prayer- 
of hidebound usage should have been 
However, 


ful devotees 
respected by Mme. Gluck, but not sung. 
she sang them exceedingly well and seemed to en- 
joy doing it as much as her hearers enjoyed listen- 
ing. 

Nussbaum,” “Er Ist’s” and 
“Botschaft Sonntag” 


Schumann’s “Der 
“Intermezzo,” and Brahms’ 
liebliche Wangen,” 
lyrical ecstasy and poetical elevatton quite presump- 
Mme She should have 


failed to grasp the spirit of those songs, as may 


and “O, revealed a degree of 


tuous in youthful Gluck. 
have been expected by the old fogies who regard 
the great German lieder in the nature of puzzles to 
be solved by only one or two singers in the whole 
world \ group of Little Russia folksongs (ar- 
ranged by Efrem Zimbalist) had quaintness and 
entiment to aid the performer’s sweet voice, 
Fantasy, archness, tenderness and romantic fer- 
vor, none of them Mme. Gluck’s rightful posses- 
ion until the acquisition of her first wrinkle, made 
Rachmaninoff’s 
“The Nereid,” 


Massenet’s 


their appearance liberally in 


“Frithlingsfluten,” Glazounow’s 


{ harpentier’s “Les cloches felées.”’ 


‘Crepuscule” and Ravel’s “Tout gai.” Three Vog- 


rich songs, one by Horsman, one by Homer and 


La Forge’s unfailing effective “To a Messenger,” 


closed an exacting program sung throughout in 


such amazing fashion that the vast audience cheered 
Mme She 


is exasperatingly young to be so successful. 


Gluck as though her hair were silver. 


MINNEAPOLIS PROTESTS. 


We are very glad to print the attached communi- 
Wendell the 


Symphony Orchestra, which bears on a 


ition from Heighton, manager of 


Minne apolis 


matter of importance 
Minnearolia; Mins 


October 24, 1014 


wy? 
a Detroit heading, 


October 14, under 


y statement: “The idea is to develop in 
ra of local musicians more or less (as 
Minneapolis Orchestra), and 


in the case of the 
import foreign musicians.” 


statement reflects an erroneous impression which I 
places as well as Detroit, and 
should be 


en the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was formed 


found exists in other 


en where the fax better known. 

was in the city a nucleus of 
many of whom had played in 
the symphony orchestras of Boston, New York and Chi- 


twelve years ago, there 


rood musicians available 
a number of expe- 
ite were brought in, and this 
year, as the orchestra 
was enlarged and developed from a local to a national in- 
Today there are just eight men of the original 
Minneapolis contingent and practically the entire present 

mbership is made up of men who have played in the 


cago. To complete the membership 
rienced symphony men of repi 
dene more or less 


has been every 


stitution 


foremost orchestras of Europe and America. Every prin- 
cipal is an artist of distinction, and the personnel through- 
out, in point of artistic ability, previous positions held, and 
experience in other great orchestras, will compare favor- 
ably with that of any other orchestra in America. 

To create or hold the impression that this orchestra is or 
has been built up from local material, is an injustice to the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, to Emil Oberhoffer its 
conductor, and to the loyal people of Minneapolis who 
have contributed the financial resources (as was done in 
3oston by Col. Higginson), which have enabled Mr. Ober- 
hoffer to develop in this city of the Northwest, one of the 
greatest orchestras in the world. Remarkable as are Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s gifts and abilities, he could not have built up 
such a wonderful orchestra had he not been given the 
financial support that has enabled him to engage the finest 
artists anywhere to be had. And were the orchestra not 
so constituted it could not have won from the best critics 
of the country the verdict that it is to be classed with those 
Respectfully, 

Wenpbett HeicHTon. 

The misapprehension to which Mr. Heighton re- 
fers has been general in the East particularly, and 
his explanation comes as a timely clearing up. 

Minneapolis is not a very great distance from the 
population center of the United States, yet to much 
of the country, especially the east, it seems some- 
what remote. Neither the size or location of Min- 
neapolis, however, would preclude its having the 
finest orchestra in America, given the conductor and 
the financial support to enable him to gather the 
best artists to be had. Each year has seen a decided 
improvement in the personnel of the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, a gradual replacing of the merely good 
men with the best to be found. The changes this 
season are of prime significance, for their “first” 
players could not be better and the remainder com- 
pare favorably man for man with those of any other 


of Bos‘on and Chicago. 


orchestra. 

Yet over and over again newspapers and periodi- 
cals repeat that Minneapolis has an orchestra made 
up of local players, which through Mr. Obenhoffer’s 
abilities and training has become a very fair or- 
ganization. Oftentimes it is the prejudiced opinion 
of those who wish to belittle Minneapolis (because 
perchance they happen to live in a larger city), or 
in some cases to make propaganda for the orches- 
tras of, say Spodunk or Oatville. 

The great musical problem of Minneapolis, a mar- 
velously progressive and ambitious city, is to over- 
In the 
case of real musicians who know and appreciate the 
qualities of a fine orchestra, Minneapolis has noth- 
ing to complain of, as from them the city’s orches- 
tra gets credit, as a rule, for its technical perfection 


come the handicap of its size and location. 


and fine musical ensemble. 

The Minneapolis Orchestra will not visit New 
York this season, and in fact will come no further 
east than Ohio. Next year the organization plans to 
make the most comprehensive tour it has yet under- 
taken, including New York and Boston. The Chi- 
cago concert this season will be late in February 
next—probably Sunday afternoon, the 28th. 


a 
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PAVLOWA PRIZE WINNERS. 


Awards have been made in the Pavlowa prize 
dance music contest, and this week when Pavlowa 
opened her 1914-15 American tour in Bridgeport, 
she danced to the music of the winning composi- 
tions. Edward C. Moore, of Chicago, and Philip I. 
Jacoby, of San Francisco, each gained a $500 cash 
prize, the former composing music for the new social 
dance, ‘Pavlowana,” which the Russian premiere 
danseuse originated last summer, and the latter 
writing the music, which Pavlowa will use for her 
equally new “Gavotte Renaissance.” The third 
cash prize of $500 is divided between Henry B. 
Ackley, of Waukesha, and Harry R. Auracher, of 
Chicago, these young men appearing as collabora- 
tors in the music to be used by Pavlowa in the third 
of her new dances, the “Paviowa Waltz.” 

The total number of piano scores received in the 
contest were 288. Edward C. Moore is the music 
editor of the Chicago Daily Journal. Composer 


* 


Auracher is twenty-eight years old. In 1912 he had 
the satisfaction of having his operetta, “The Pearl 
Maiden,” performed in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Chicago. Henry B. Ackley, nineteen 
years old, is a junior at Carroll College, Waukesha, 
Wis. Philip I. Jacoby only two months ago won 
with a composition entitled “Nineteen Fifteen” the 
prize offered by the San Francisco Bulletin for the 
exposition song. 
—— 6 


SOME QUAKER CITY MUSIC. 


A visit to Philadelphia last Friday afternoon, 
October 30, occasioned a hearing of the symphony 
orchestra of that city at the Academy of Music, and 
the Musica. Courter representative was glad to 
find that he had difficulty in securing a seat owing 
to the capacity audience on hand. 

No more flattering remark could be made about 
Conductor Leopold Stokowski than to say that he 
interested his hearers intensely in the Bruckner E 
flat symphony, better known under its title of the 
“Romantic.” The romance in the work is a long 
and winding one, for it lasts close to fifty minutes 
and covers a wide range of musical moods, none of 
them intrinsically compelling through rare me- 
lodic beauty or fascinating orchestration. The 
romance in the “Romantic” is decidedly bour- 
geois, a love story of the peasants, and it takes tact 
and imagination on the part of a conductor to im- 
part distinction to a score of that sort which does 
not elevate itself very far above the soil, romantical- 
ly speaking. The Stokowski style of reading al- 
ways is graphic and to follow his resourceful stick 
and note the skill with which he bridged over the 
specious musical episodes in the symphony and sent 
home with added impetus its few inherent powerful 
moments was of itself an absorbing phase of the 
concert and a source of keen delight. His mastery 
of his orchestra now is based on long and intimate 
association and he makes the most of its many vir- 
tues, chief among which are the big and luminous 
tone which seems to be a permanent feature of the 
Philadelphia ensemble, and an attack remarkable 
in its unanimity and incisiveness. <A fine dignity 
and air of conscious authority lie over the work of 
the leader and his players, based on mutual confi- 
dence and esteem, but Stokowski has by no means 
lost his ability (nor his desire) to bring out the de- 
clamatory and picturesque elements of the music 
he interprets, and for that blessing he is duly 
thanked by a community which has to endure much 
musical preaching from others and therefore is 
grateful to Stokowski for his poetizing. He gave 
also a warm blooded and scintillating performance 
of the first Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt. The at- 
titude of the audience throughout the concert left 
no doubt as to the status in Philadelphia of the most 
popular baton ‘hero that town ever had, 

Frank Gittelson, the young American violinist, 
who has been winning golden tributes (and ducats, 
let us hope) in Europe, played Lalo’s concerto in F 
and scored a genuine and overwhelming success. 
He is a born fiddle genius, at one with every fiber 
of his instrument, putting it through its technical 
paces with amazing aplomb, coaxing from it a tone 
of rare sensuous quality, and tempering its utter- 
ance with refined musicianship and an unusually 
subtle sense of tonal and structural proportion. He 
caught exactly the spirit of elegance and elan which 
should resound from the polished pages of Lalo. The 
andantino was an exquisite piece of lyrical presenta- 
tion on the violin. Prepulsive temperament glowed 
through the brilliant passages of the concluding al- 
legro, but Gittelson, in spite of his youth, held his 
performance within strictly musical limits at all 
times and lost neither his artistic repose nor his 
acutely belanced rhythmical control. He is an un- 
deniably significant addition to the violin ranks and 
his reception by the audience was nothing less than 
a joyous one. 
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A NEW MUSIC PAPER. 


A new musical quarterly is to be put out by G. 
Schirmer, Inc., the music publishers, the issues to 
appear in January, April, July and October. The 
editor will be O. G. Sonneck, and the advance an- 





nouncement states that the new paper is to have “a 
field of usefulness legitimate and distinctive from 
that of the excellent musical weeklies and monthlies 
published in the English language.” 

It is not to be a magazine devoted to the technical 
or professional interests of the music teacher, vir- 
tuoso, etc. In addition to the reading matter “there 
will be announcements by American and foreign 
publishing firms,” but “no other kind of advertise 
ments will be admitted. The magazine will not in- 
clude news items, editorial paragraphs, reports of 
concerts, etc., nor a review department.” 

While a paper devoted to educational and ethical 
musical purposes always is welcome in the circles 
which are interested in such a journal, it seems un- 
usual for its projectors to state in advance in their 
prospectus that the Musical Quarterly will present 
“serious and thoughtful reading matter, but not too 
heavily, or too eruditely, or too brilliantly put.” 
Then follows a list of contemplated contributors all 
of whom doubtless will be glad to hear that they are 
not too brilliant. 

Dr. Richard Strauss started such a magazine some 
years ago and named it “Die Musik.” He later 
complained to a member of the Musica Courter 
staff that he was disappointed in the number of per 
sons who subscribed to the Strauss paper. How- 
ever, with the facilities possessed by the house of 
Schirmer, the difficulty of the German periodical 
should not prove to be an obstacle. There are many 
\mericans who take music seriously enough to take 
the new Quarterly. We wish it success. 


. 


DIPPEL OPERA ARRIVES. 


Andreas Dippel’s Opera Comique Company 


opened its career last Wednesday, October 28, at 


the Forty-fourth Street Theatre with a production 
of “The Lilac Domino,” a three act operetta, music 
by Charles Cuvillier, and libretto Americanized 
(from the German) by Harry B. Smith and Rob- 
ert B. Smith. 

Mr. Dippel’s experience has brought him into 
contact principally with the musical elements of the 
theatrical world, and therefore it was to be ex- 
pected that in his new enterprise the tonal side 
would shine with particular lustre. It did. In fact, 
the music, the singing and the orchestral leading 
were the features of the performance. Cuvillier’s 
score is charming in all that the word implies. It 
has melody, grace, rhythm and _ instrumental 
piquancy. In some of its episodes it rises easily to 
the heights of opera comique, notably in the finales 
and several of the ensemble numbers. 

Eleanor Painter, a recruit from grand opera, 
proved to be possessed of a winsome personality, 
decided acting ability, a lovely voice and excellent 
knowledge of singing. She made a pronounced 
hit and easily has a sure future as a comic opera 
Wilfrid Dou- 
thitt, an English baritone, was another vocal asset 


“star” if she remains in that field. 


to the piece. His organ is remarkably clear and 
well trained. In one song he did a sensational tour 
de force by holding a high tone for thirty-five sec- 
onds. Others in the cast were satisfactory, but the 
two singers mentioned far outshone all the rest. 

The libretto is based on a very old plot and is not 
handled with any particular wit or resource, but 
through effective personal methods, comedians John 
E. Hazzard and Robert O’Connor manage to keep 
the audience in prolonged good humor. 

Anselm Goetzl, the conductor, takes rank as the 
best baton wielder of comic opera in this country. 
He had his forces under wonderful control and 
made his orchestra especially play as punctiliously 


and correctly as though they were discoursing sym- 
phony. He is a real find. 

In staging, costuming, lighting, etc., fine taste 
were displayed, and the selection of the chorus 
showed a keen discernment for female pulchritude. 
\ representative audience greeted the premiere and 
applauded it warmly. The general opinion is that 
Andreas Dippel has supplied New York with a very 
high class entertainment, which should prosper 
strikingly. 

scisneaciaiaincsal 


FIXED PITCH. 


A correspondent writes to this effect: 
Will you kindly inform me whether all instrumentalists 
of renown have absolute pitch; and is absolute pitch essen- 





tial to success? Can it be acquired, or is it due to a certain 
formation of the ear drum? 

Not all instrumentalists of renown have absolute 
pitch. We know many famous artists who can tell 
only approximately what a note is when they hear 
it. Not all composers have it. We personally 
know a number of them—some of them of interna- 
tional repute—who cannot tell a note when they 
hear it, particularly if it is sounded alone, without 
harmony. 

Absolute pitch is not to be acquired by practice 
except by those who have a fine enough ear. Nearly 
all of those who have it have had it since infancy 

We speak rather dogmatically on this subject be 
cause we have given it a good deal of attention for 
years, for the simple reason that we—the present 
writer of these paragraphs—have had the ability to 
name instantly any note sounded since our earliest 
childhood and have consequently taken a special in 
terest in fixed pitch. 

The most remarkable case we ever knew was that 
of a blind tuner who could tune a piano absolutely 
to the standard pitch without a tuning fork and 
while surrounded with a dozen pianos in various 
stages of stringing and chipping. We stood beside 
him and heard him do it repeatedly as a test. 

A piano tuner once related to several of us as 
sembled musicians that he had met a farmer's 
daughter in Australia who would name by ear any 
note on her old fashioned piano. In her case, how 
ever, she had no standard except the instrument, 
which was out of order and about a third below 
pitch. But she had the gift of fixed pitch just the 
same, and it would take her only a short time to 
learn the names of the notes at the right pitch if 
she had the chance. 

In our opinion it is only a matter of time until 
fixed pitch will be the common passion of the hu 
man race. Generations of musical culture will ac 
complish what is now somewhat of a rarity. Few 
persons are color blind; most persons are sound 
“blind,” so to speak. 

Of course we can prove nothing. Our conjec- 
ture has no scientific value. Yet we cannot help 
believing that in time the universal cultivation of 
music will make the general ear more subtle. Fixed 
pitch may be the possession of a man who has no 
remarkable musical talent. It is a purely physical 
gift resulting from an eardrum, or tympanic mem- 
brane, more than usually sensitive to the varying 
vibrations of notes of various pitches. 

The possessor of fixed pitch recognizes different 
sounds as easily as the eye knows red and blue, 
green, yellow, and other colors. A trained musi- 
cian, with a cultivated ear that naturally has the 
gift of fixed pitch, can analyze full orchestral 
chords and name the notes played by the different 
instruments. This is only a matter of training 
and experience ; but the natural ear must be fine to 
begin with. The famous Latin adage about the 
poet being born, not made, might just as well be 
said about the ear: “Auris nacitur, non fit.” 

— —e~ — 

Stricken French and English soldiers are being 
sung to in the hospitals by the Duchess of West- 
minster. 


ALGY’S LEADEN COMPOSITIONS. 


Algernon Ashton emerges from the war zone 
with one of his world-shattering epistles, which 





reads as follows: 


ik aiideeh Laat Ue Videhen vl, vole? 
To the Musical Courier: 
Among the latest “war items” there is the truly startling 
intelligence that Germany's supply of lead for the manutac 
ture of bullets is causing some anxiety in Berlin and Essen 


‘ 


and that in order to maintain the supply the German 


Government has commandeered the whole of the plates of 


lead and zinc used in the production of music scores! 
Furthermore, it is stated that no discrimination has been 
made in the commandeering of these plates, and that even 
the classical works of the great masters have been seized 
for the melting pot, in order that bullets may be manufac 
tured at Krupp’s for the army, in consequence of which 
many of the great German music publishers are said to 
have been ruined! If this really be a fact (and | can still 
scarcely credit it), then it would only go to prove in what 
dire straits Germany already finds herself through the wat 
But should the foregoing actually have happened, no Brit 
ish composer would suffer more by this horrible action 
than I, as practically all my principal works, including 
quintets, quartets, trios, sonatas, as well as hundreds of 


ortunately, as it now 





piano pieces and songs, have (most u 


_ ‘ 


turns out) been published by German firms, and a great 


many of the music plates were my own property 
Yours very obediently 


ALGERNON ASHTON 

We have called up Kaiser Wilhelm on the tele 
phone and inquired as to the truth of the melting 
rumor. The Kaiser’s reply enables us to inform 
Mr. Ashton that the latter need have no tear about 
his own publications or those of the classical mas- 
ters. Germany is not undergoing a bullet famine 
and the music plates have not been touched by her 
nor will they be at any stage of the war. We trust 
that Mr. Ashton will feel relieved; we repeat that 
we have this reassurmg news direct from the 
Kaiser. 


ANY RELATION? 


From “Variations,” Mu- From the Boston Tran 

sicaL Courter, October script, October 23, 1914 
21, 1914 

We note that a Penn 

Americans who shudder ylvania paper that 


And, by the way, those 


at the consonantal Rus prints a ioke about 
sian, Belgian, French and Przemysl also contains a 
Galician names, should political dispateh from 
remember our own Punxsutawney 
Quemquamoguisett and 
many other similar 
tongue twisters to be 
found on the American 
map 
“Variations,” MUSICAI Philadelphia Ledger, 
CourRIER, October 21, 
IGT 4. 
We are still awaiting 


October 23, 1914 


Which way will Amer 
the photographs depict- ican sympathies swing 
ing the damage done by when the ruins in th 
the Allies when they photographs are Ger 


capture towns man fr 
MENGELBERG DEAD. 


From Amsterdam the Musica, Courier receive 
the terse cable information that Wilhelm Mengel 
berg, the famous conductor of the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, is dead in consequence of an a ental 
fall No other details are forthcoming at the 
present moment 

Mengelberg was one of the guest conductors: of 
the New York Philharmonic several years ago am 
scored a rousing success with his leading of Straus 
‘“‘Heldenleben.” He was one of the directors, too 
of the London Philharmonic. 

, 


The music of the stock ticker is silent throughout 
our land these days and the average citizen does not 
miss its insidious song. 
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BRILLIANT OPENING OF CINCINNATI SYMPHONY SEASON 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald Given Enthusiastic Welcome. 
By Edgar Stillman Kelley. 











Cincinnati, October 30, 1914. 

The cloud of anxiety and suspense which had prevailed 
in the musical circles of Cincinnati during the past month, 
owing to the unavoidable detention of Dr. Kunwald in 
Europe, was definitely dissipated yesterday afternoon when 
this popular conductor stepped upon the platform of the 
Emery Auditorium, and his appearance was the signal for 
an enthusiastic reception. Genuine was the pleasure ex- 
perienced by those present on seeing the gifted interpreter 
of the great masters; a pleasure enhanced by the high qual- 
ity of the program and its excellent performance. 

The stirring events of the past few months necessarily 
have exerted an inevitable influence upon the musical as 
well as the political world, and the program showed a de- 
cided tinge of this contemporaneous warlike coloring. As 
Dr. Kunwald is a native of the city that gave birth to the 
“Heroic Symphony” it was but natural that he should have 
selected this masterpiece of Beethoven as a fitting means 
of expressing the emotions experienced by multitudes of 
sufferers in the various countries at present involved in 
such unhappy strife. Equally in keeping with this appro- 
priate selection was the serious consideration which it re- 
ceived at the hands of Dr. Kunwald and the orchestra. In- 
deed, there were moments, especially in the first two move- 
ments, where the word “exalted” is the only available one 
to be employed. Kunwald, though habitually conducting 
from memory, always edits the classical scores with the 
greatest care—not only im respect to phrasing and bowing, 
but with reference also to tempi, nuances, etc. Certain 
procedures which he has “read in” to the work while 
sometimes startling, are nevertheless worthy of serious 
consideration. Thus, in the first movement at the begin- 
ning of the working out section he takes the tempo con- 
siderably slower than we are accustomed to hearing, but by 
means of this very procedure he brings out the harmonic 


value of the modulations in the transition, which are some- 
times lost when taken too fast. Particularly pleasing was 
his introduction of the theme in E minor. 

At this point I should like to call attention to the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra, which is much the same as that 
of last season, in spite of the obvious difficulties of Eu- 
ropean travel. The various executants were in good form 
and one could not fail to note the excellent work with 
which the wind section supplements the able body of 
strings. This was especially noticeable in the thrilling 
strains of the “Marcia funebre.” The finale was performed 
in a manner that displayed a great variety of tone color, 
clarity of phrasing and many happy contrasts of light and 
shade. Indeed, Dr. Kunwaid’s superb conception of the 
entire composition was truly inspiring. 

Dr. Kunwald placed us under great obligations for bring- 
ing out Grieg’s “Variations on an Old Norwegian Ro- 
mance,” the reading of which would have gratified the com- 
poser. The work runs to truly symphonic proportions and 
is characterized by a great variety of orchestral devices and 
individualized treatment of. the subject. 

We frequently hear the assertion made by the devotees 
of abstract music that Wagner, the composer, is surpassed 
by certain symphony writers of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury; if they will but study the score of the vorspiel and 
“Liebestod,” from “Tristan and Isolde,” and compare it 
with any German symphonic work, they will find a qual- 
ity of harmonic profundity and an eloquence of orchestral 
utterance as yet unattained by their symphonists. This 
was again brought to mind on hearing Dr. Kunwald’s po- 
etic interpretation of one of the last great words in music. 

Cincinnati is to be congratulated on this brilliant opening 
of the symphony season, and a word of gratitude is due 
those public spirited citizens who are supporting this artis- 
tic enterprise. 





BAND Reviews 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and the Mu- 
sicaL Courier reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
lt is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that the Musicar 
Courter assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 





Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Five Quarratns From tae Rusaryat or OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Set to music by James H. Rogers. 

There is no straining after any unusual effects which 
might be supposed to add an Oriental flavor to this music. 
On the contrary, the composer appears to have put down 
on paper his natural and spontaneous themes just as the 
words suggested them to him. The result is a work 
that is grateful to the singer because of the perfect adjust- 
ment between the words and the music. And the music 
is earnest as well as passionate. Another of its merits is 
its simplicity which permits it to be played by almost any 
amateur accompanist. 

Justice to the poet, Edward Fitzgerald, demands that his 
name be added to the next edition of this admirable cycle. 
The original Persian text of the old astronomer-philoso- 
pher-poet would never have been known to the general 
public if the English poet had not crystallized it into verse. 

A literal translation of the original, made by Robert 
Arnot, reads thus: 

Existing things were already predestined upon the table of crea 

The brush did not paint good and bad With destiny God 


imprinted whatever should be imprinted, and the efforts that we 


make in these directions are wholly lost, 


E. H. Whinfield, who made a 500 verse translation of 


the whole of Omar Khayyam’s original, makes the follow- 
ing verse express his translation of the Persian: 

’Twas writ at first, whatever was to be, 

By pen, unheeding bliss or misery, 

Yea, writ upon the tablet once for all, 

To murmur or resist is vanity. 

Edward Fitzgerald made 101 stanzas, founded on selec- 
tions from Omar Khayyam. These selected stanzas of 
Fitzgerald have become famous because they are the work 
of an original poet and not merely the product of a trans- 
lator. It is hardly right, then, that the name of the Eng- 
lish poet should be omitted from such a quatrain as the 
following, which James H. Rogers has used in the second 
song of his cycle: 

The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 

This verse belongs as much to Fitzgerald as “As You 
Like It” belongs to Shakespeare, who found his original 
in Lodge’s “Rosalynde.” 

“EXERCISES FOR THE Hicner PiaNororte Tecunic.” By 
Isidor Philipp. 

This volume, which is No. 196 of the Ditson Edition, 
contains twelve exercises, filling fifty-nine pages. These 
exercises are exceedingly difficult, and as equally valuable 
to students of the piano who are sufficiently advanced to 
profit by them. Fingers single, double and triple, wrist, fore- 
arm all come in for a very searching examination, which will 
soon discover any weaknesses. All pianists should possess 
this volume, which is the product of a great French artist 
of long experience. The book is dedicated to the Amer- 
ican pianist, Felix Fox. 

The attention of choir masters is called to the long list 
of all kinds of Christmas music published by the Oliver 
Ditson house. There are Christmas anthems and Christ- 
mas carols literally by the hundred. In one respect alone 
are they uniform, and that is the excellence of the en- 
graving, printing and paper. 


John Church Company, Cincinnati. 

“Tne Cyurtstmas Dawn.” A cantata for solo, quartet 
and chorus, with organ accompaniment. Text com- 
piled by Rev. John McNab. Music by Charles Gil- 
bert Spross. 

There ought to be, and probably is, a great demand for 
just such practical, melodious, simple and effective works 
as these; for there are hundreds of church choirs through- 
out the country that are altogether unfamiliar with the 
dramatic and semi-operatic style of most cantatas, and that 
could by no manner of means get an orchestra together for 
the accompaniment of the same. But a work of the nature 
of “The Christmas Dawn,” written in the church anthem 
style by a popular song and anthem composer, and ac- 
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companied by the organ, is a cantata that ought to meet 
with instant success. 
Boston Music Company, Boston 
“SeLect Festival Music ror tHe Orcan.” Compiled and 
edited by Dr. William C. Carl. 

There are four volumes of these well selected works by 
composers of all nationalities and styles. Vol. I consists 
of Christmas music, Vol. II is for Lent and Easter, Vol. 
III for Whitsuntide and Thanksgiving, and Vol. IV for 
weddings, funerals and other services. Dr. William C. 
Carl has brought his long experience and cultured judg- 
ment to the task of selecting the best numbers available, 
and he has fingered an occasional passage, indicated a 
practical registration for the average three-manual organ, 
and, in other ways, has displayed intelligent discrimination 
in his editing of the varied styles. 

The volumes are engraved and printed in the Boston 
Music Company’s usual high class manner and are uniform 
with the other volumes of this edition. 

“Stix Sones.” With English versions by Bliss Carman. 
Music by Henri Duparc. 

It is to be hoped that this beautiful edition will help to 
make better known the works of a composer whose ex- 
cellence is only equalled by his unwarranted obscurity. 
Shattered health and compulsory retirement from the 
arena have had a great deal to do with this fine musician’s 
lack of popularity. But the fact that César Franck dedi- 
cated his great D minor symphony to Duparc is sufficient 
to show that he had some kind of merit. Saint-Saéns also 
went out of his way to make a piano transcription for 
two pianos of Duparc’s symphonic poem, “Léonore.” 
These six songs recently issued by the Boston Music 
Company are works which the composer spent many years 
in revising and polishing. They represent his best work 
in miniature. 





A FEW LONDON NOTES. 


London, England, October 22, 1914. 

There is at present and promises to continue throughout 
the season a complete absence of recitals of individual 
artists. This week, Saturday, sees the end of Sir Henry 
Wood’s promenade concerts which have been running every 
evening since August at the Queen's Hall. The Sunday 
afternoon series of this same orchestra have already begun 
and their regular symphonic season of course is also about 
to begin. The New Symphony Orchestra at the Albert 
Hall also has its Sunday afternoon concerts, but its usual 
symphonic series will not be held. Then there will be some 
choral activity as previously outlined in these letters. That 
is, this is the winter’s program as outlined now, but as to 
whether, considering the circumstances, these rather am- 
bitious plans will be carried through if the public does not 
adequately come to the support of the concerts is another 
question. 

Last Sunday, for instance, there was a meagre audience 
at the Albert Hall at the regular afternoon concert. 

These Sunday afternoon concerts are a particular dis- 
tinctive feature of English musical life. It must be con- 
fessed that the programs presented—both at the Queen's 
Hall and the Albert Hall—are characterized more by 
variety than excellence of choice, but I suppose they are 
planned to suit the taste of their audiences. They are 
programs which, if presented for the serious consideration 
of musical audiences in any civilized country, would be 
laughed out of court—or rather out of the concert hall. 

A short time ago I had the pleasure of calling on Blanche 
Marchesi, whose London home is a veritable joy to the 
lover of fine things in the home. She has among her vari- 
ous art treasures a magnificent collection of rare Chippen- 
dale specimens, and more good paintings than one sees in 
three Royal Academies together. Notwithstanding the war 
Madame Marchesi has a very large and increasing class 
this winter, and aside from rolling trills on the vocal cords, 
she keeps them very busy rolling bandages and knitting 
for the soldiers, among whom Mme. Marchesi’s son, who 
has already had a pretty thorough experience of actual 
warfare in north France, may be found. 

Speaking about music, Mme. Marchesi told me that of 
all the voices which come to her after having been trained 
by other teachers, the best and the least damaged are from 
America, the worst from Germany, although she thinks 
that German singing in general has improved in late years. 
She attributes this fact to the influence of the excellent 
American singers who have been pioneering in Germany 
in the last few years. “When the Germans,” she said, 
“hear excellent singers like the late Putnam Griswold, Mr. 
and Mrs, Maclennan, Maude Fay and Marcella Craft, to 
mention only a few, they realize that there is a better 
method of singing than their own and, by careful imita- 
tion, have really succeeded in improving their standard of 
singing in the last few years, as I have noticed for myself 
among those who come to me from that country.” A most 
interesting theory, though one which I think many will 
be disposed to dispute, 

I was very sorry that absence in Paris last Saturday pre- 
vented me from attending the concert in the Albert Hall 
given under the patronage of her Majesty the Queen by 
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Clara Butt and Kennerly Rumford. Needless to say there 
was a huge audience which raised the profits devoted en- 
tirely to charities. There was an audience which absolutely 
filled the great hall and enthusiasm was rampant. Mme. 
Butt and Mr. Rumford are giving no less than twenty-two 
concerts between now and Christmas on their own initia- 
tive in London and the large English and Scottish cities, 
the entire proceeds of which will be devoted to various 
funds for relief of distress caused by the war. Among 
these funds is one for the relief of fellow musical artists 
not so fortunately situated as themselves, and another is 
one personally administered by the artist couple, who take 
care to see that every penny really goes where it does 
actual good and relieves necessity. The big concert last 
Saturday produced no less than £1,500 for the Queen's 
Fund for Women Workers. What a fine work these two 
great artists are doing with their magnificent gifts! These 
concerts, remember, are all undertaken on their own initia- 
tive and they are not taking one penny of fees. 
H. O. Oscoon. 


John McCormack’s New Yark Recital. 


John McCormack, thé Irish tenor, was given another 
rousing welcome at his first concert of the season, in Car- 
gie Hall, New York, Saturday evening, October 31. 

The big auditorium was filled to capacity, and every num- 
ber, from Mozart's aria, “Don Giovanni,” to the old favor- 
ites, “Mother Machree,” “Mollie Brannigan” and “I Hear 
You Calling Me,” etc. (the last three being among the en- 
cores) was greeted by a storm of applause, which again 
confirmed the complete enjoyment that New York audi- 
ences find in the Irish tenor’s singing. 

Mr. McCormack’s program was generous at the outset, 
but the audience was not satisfied until one, two, three and 
even four encores after nearly every group had been added, 
and it is to the credit of the tenor that he so graciously 
responded to these demands. 

He was in excellent voice and mood, and again convinced 
his listeners of the extraordinary quality of his voice in 
every detail and his method of delivery, which is quite his 
own. 

To describe here McCormack’s qualities of voice and his 
individual style of delivery is altogether unnecessary, for 
McCormack’s unique place on the concert platform is es- 
tablished, and his Carnegie Hall appearance on Saturday 
evening added but another strong link in the great chain 
of his successes, both in America and abroad. 

His programmed numbers were: Aria, “Il mio tesoro” 
(“Don Giovanni”), Mozart; “There’s on Earth But One 
True Precious Pearl” (Hungarian folksong), arranged by 
Korbay; “Sylvelin,” Sinding; “Oh! Thou Billowy Field,” 
Rachmaninoff; “The Bard of Armagh,” arranged by 
Hughes; “The Banks of the Daisies,” arranged by Stan- 
ford: “The Banks of the Suir,” arranged by Milligan Fox ; 
“Pluck This Little Flower,” Ronald; “Lovely Kind and 
Kindly Loving,” Scott; “Life and Death,” Taylor. 

Donald McBeath, violinist, assisted the tenor with num- 
bers consisting of “Romance in G,” Beethoven; “Ave 
Maria.” Schubert-Wilhemj; “L’Abeille,” Schubert-Wil- 
helmj; “Wiegenlied,” Reger; “Tambourin,” Kreisler, re- 
ceiving his due share of deserved applause. 

Edwin Schneider's skillful accompaniments were again 


in marked evidence. 


Scott’s Songs Sung at Women’s Club. 


Songs by the American baritone-composer, John Prindle 
Scott, were given a prominent place on the program at 
the first meeting this season of the Women’s Press Club 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Saturday afternoon, 
October 31. 

Eugene Scudder, tenor, sang “A Sailor’s Love Song,” 
“The Revelation,” “John o' Dreams” and “The Secret”; 
La Rue R. Boals, baritone, “My True Love Lies Asleep” 
and “The Death Triumphant,” the composer being at the 
piano. 

These songs show decidedly commendable versatility in 
concept and musicianship. “The Revelation” and “John o’ 
Dreams,” two especially pleasing songs written in lyric 
style, are among his last works. “The Secret” has been 
widely sung, Orville Harrold, the tenor, includes it on his 
concert programs, In “The Death Triumphant,” Mr. Scott 
shows a decided aptitude for the dramatic. Whether he 
writes in the purely lyric style, in ballad form, or dra- 
matic, his works are found to be particularly melodious, 
to be attractively harmonized, to contain plenty of tonal 
color and to be effective. 


Century “Opera Talks.” 


“The Tales of Hoffmann” was the subject upon which 
Havrah Hubbard based his “Opera Talk” on Sunday after- 
noon, November 1, at the Century Opera House, New 
York. As a person in the audience was heard to remark, 
it is not necessary to study a libretto in order to enjoy an 


opera, after having heard Mr. Hubbard deliver one of his 
interesting talks upon that subject. The final “Talk” of 
the series will be given next Sunday afternoon, when 
“Aida” will be dealt with. 


Laura Maverick Sings with German Society. 


Laura Maverick, mezzo contralto, was the principal solo- 
ist at the Beethoven Mannerchor concert given in the Lex- 
ington Opera House, New York, Sunday evening. Novem- 
ber 1. 

Mme. Maverick was especially happy in her choice of 
songs, the Gluck aria, “Che faro senza Euridice,.” from 
the opera “Orfeo,” and a group, “Zueignung,” Strauss; 
“Hoffnung,” Reichardt, and “My Star,” Spross, to which 
she added the Ware “Mammy’s Song,” as encore. 

Plenty of applause and immense bouquets of chrysanthe- 
mums gave evidence of the audience’s enjoyment, not only 





LAURA MAVERICK. 


of the pleasing quality of her voice, but of her commend- 
able interpretations of the well chosen songs. 

Carl Mahn played his own melodious and interesting 
work ior violincelio, “Lied ohne Worte,” and “Vito” 
(Spanish Dance), Popper, for one number on the pro- 
gram. Both were thoroughly enjoyable. 

Mr. Hahn accompanied Mme. Maverick (Mrs. Hahn) 
in each of her songs. 


Century Sunday Evening Concert. 


Wagner was the composer of the evening at the Sunday 
night concert at the Century Opera House, New York 





November 1, selections from eight of his works being given 
The orchestra, under the direction of Ernst Knoch, did 
some excellent playing. their numbers being the overture 
to the “Flying Dutchman,” prelude of Act II] of “Lohen 
grin,” the “Good Friday” music from “Parsifal,” and the 
overture to “Tannhauser.” 

Bettina Freeman was the first soloist, singing “Dich 
theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser,” very acceptably 
Maude Santley sang the aria of Adriano, from “Rienzi,” 
with excellent effect. Her fine mezzo voice was particu 
larly well suited to this aria, which is but seldom heard 

Louis Kreidler was heard in “Wotan’s Farewell” and 
“Feuerzauber,” from the “Ring” cycle. Mr. Kreidler’s ex- 
cellent diction and fine interpretative ability were well dis- 
played in this number. These qualities, combined with a 
splendid baritone voice, make him an artist par excellence 

Gustaf Bergman effected his first appearance at a Sunday 
night concert this season, singing the prayer from “Rienzi,” 
his sympathetic voice being uncommonly appealing in this 
number. The “Evening Star” song, from “Tannhauser,” 
was sung by Graham Marr and his rendering resulted in 
enthusiastic applause. 

Lois Ewell sang two studies from “Tristan,” and Augusta 
Lenska was heard in Erda’s song, from “Rheingold.” 

The audience was unusually large. Contrary to the gen- 
eral custom at Sunday night concerts at this house, no 
encores were given, a great disappointment to the hearers 
apparently, for the applause following cach number was 
prolonged. 


Now that Arthur Adams has {£100 for the words of 
Australia’s national song and Theodore Tourrier £100 for 
the music, it's up to the N. S. W. Musical Society to give 
some one £100 to sing it-—Exchange. 


Carl Friedberg’s Debut. 


The debut of a pianist new to New York always is a 
red letter event in the musical circles of this town and in 
consequence Carnegie Hall held a rapt band of keyboard 
devotees last Monday afternoon, November 2, when Carl 
Friedberg made his initial American appearance in a pro- 
gram which promised to constitute a decisive test of his 
abilities, It comprised the G minor fantasie and fugue by 
Bach-Liszt, Beethoven’s E major sonata, op. 109, Schu- 
mann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,” Brahms’ G minor ballade, 
E flat intermezzo and E flat rhapsody, and a Chopin bal 
lade, valse, etude and polonaise. 

The newcomer is a modest, unaffected artist whose out 
ward bearing at once suggested seriousness and absorption 
in his musical task, and he had not played many minutes 
before those qualities became apparent as the fundamental 
basis of his pianistic equipment. He has sound artistic in 
stinct, understands fully the structural and emotional con- 
tent of the compositions he expounds, adapts his style to 
their requirements, observes finically the tenets of good 
taste, and shows keen sensed appreciation of the dynamic 
limitations of his instrument. As a producer of tone he 
commands high respect and admiration, for the sounds he 
projects are of noble and voluminous kind, tempered al 
ways to the character of the work in hand. Technically 
Friedberg is master of that advanced measure of mechani 
cal dexterity which one expects nowadays of ali pianists 
who have right to be considered as of the superior rank 

With careful analytical precision and yet without dry 
pedantry, the player laid bare the formal outlines of the 
Bach number, and his nimble fingers and pliable wrists 
were fully equal to the ornate polyphonic masses with 
which Liszt has seen fit to adorn the severe simplicity of 
the earlier master. Friedberg performed the opus in big 
convincing fashion and displayed not the least trace of 
nervousness 

The Beethoven sonata had an agreeably sane and well 
wrought rendering, its contrasting moods of cheerfulness 
gentle melancholy, and deep gravity being brought out in 
admirable manner, the adagio being especially eloquent in 
utterance. 

Schumann's symphonic studies make exacting demands 
on a player’s fantasy and musicianship, but Friedberg with- 
stood the test splendidly and set forth all the varying tone 
pictures with resourcefulness and effect. Many judges 
agreed that he is a Schumann interpreter of rare power 

Unfortunately press exigencies prevent a detailed discus 
sion of the other numbers on the program, but the fact 
can be stated that Friedberg pleased his hearers in every 
thing he performed and scored a solid and gratifying suc 
cess. He should be one of the season's frequent musical 
pleasures. 


Charles Bowes Settles in New York. 


Charles Bowes, of Paris, has recently arrived from that 


cast his lot with Americans, and 


city and has decided t& 
establish himself in New York City 

Mr. Bowes tells of his many interesting experiences dur- 
ing August and September, when he was acting as guide 
and interpreter with the English army in Paris, and of 
the heartrending scenes he saw when he was working in 
the hospital established at the Claridge Hotel, Avenue 
Champs Elysee $ 

Mr. Bowes has made a specialty in his six years’ work 
in the Jean de Reszke school of tone production. His 
success in Paris in this line of work has proven his ability 
in this, his chosen work 

He is teaching temporarily in the home of a friend, but 
will have a studio in a very short time, so any communi 
cations addressed care of the Musica. Courter will reach 


him, 
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CHICAGO IS A FLOURISHING CENTER 
OF MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS. 


Concerts, Recitals and Music School Activities Are Indicative of a Busy Season—Chicago Sym- 
phony Novelties—Century Opera Well Advertised Through Advance 
Press Work—News of the Week. 


Chicago, October 31, 1914. 
musical events of the week was a recital at 
Theatre, Sunday afternoon, October 25. The 

1s presented by Elizabeth Rothwell-Wolff, so- 

Theatre of Vienna, who had the 


Peterson, pianist, and 


i 


f the Royal Court 


Edna 


tenor 


ile assistance of Gunnar 
Ridgley Hudson, 

Mrs. Wolff's selections and pleasing. At 
first there was noticed a decided uncertainty of tone, 
poor breathing, but as the program continued 
In the second group, Mrs. Wolff 
an excellent rendition of Gold- 
fragte,” while her clos- 
away admiring her artistic 
of her voice. Miss 
Peterson’s work at the showing a 
well as depth of feeling and poesy. 
and she re- 


were varied 
com- 
ed with 
1 . t) . j 
faults disappeared. 
nguished herself by 


mark’s “Die Nachtigall als ich sie 


ing numbers sent the audience 
rich quality 


was excellent, 


interpretation, and the 
piano 
mastery of technic as 
enthusiastically received, 
In two varied groups of 

Mr. Hudson pleased the though he failed 
do more. His is under excellent control, which 
best “Ca fait peur 
oiseux” and Handel’s “Where’er You Walk.” The 
afternoon, Walter Henry Rothwell 
Doerig mention for their excellent 
of each being all that could be desired. 


Her selections weré 
nded graciously to encores. 
audience, 
yorct 
hown to advantage in Bernard’s 
iccompanists of the 
ind Laurenes deserve 
istance, the work 
Marm Sunpi 
Ata 
Hall } + 


LIuSs AND ALpert LiInpQUEST IN CONCERT. 
afternoon at Orchestra 


National Chorus the soloists were Al- 


meert given last Sunday 
Swedish 
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bert Lindquest, tenor, and Marie Sundelius, soprano. Tick- 
ets not having been sent to this office no report of the affair 
can be given. From hearsay and reviews appearing in some 
of the daily papers, however, the work of both Miss 
Sundelius and Mr. Lindquest was highly satisfactory. 


Herpert Micier’s RecirAa. 


Herbert Miller, baritone, will appear in a song recital 
on Monday evening, November 9, at the Germania Theatre. 
Gordon Campbell will act as accompanist. A very well 
balanced program has been arranged and a large attendance 
is expected. 

Cuicaco SympHony Orcuestra’s UNiversity CONCERT. 


The next concert to be given at Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall, under the auspices of the University of Chicago, by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conduc- 
tor, will take place on Tuesday afternoon, November 3. 
Selections by Mozart, Brahms, Liszt-Stock, Massenet and 
Coleridge-Taylor are inscribed on the program. 


Presiwwent’s Recerrion oF AMATEUR MUSICAL CLUB. 


The president’s reception of the Amateur Musical Club 
will be held in the Assembly Room, Fine Arts Building, 
Monday, November 2, at 2.30 p. m. A musical program 
will follow and will be furnished by Llora Withers Biggs, 
Bloomfield Zeisler, George P. Upton and Agnes 

Edith Shaw Brown will play the accompani- 


Fannie 
Lapham. 
ments. 


Gives Mucn Pustiicity to CENTURY 


OPERA. 


Howard SHELLEY 


Howard Shelley, the popular press representative of the 
Century Opera Company, has sent this office a biography of 
each and every artist of the organization and other material 
which will be of great help, before, during and after the 
season of the Century Opera Company at the Auditorium. 
The daily papers have given much space of late to the 
Century, thus proving once more that a good publicity man 
is one of the best assets an opera company can boast of. 
Certainly Mr. Shelley through his connection in Chicago 
is the best press representative the Aborns could have se- 
cured. Mr. Shelley is the only one connected with an 
opera company in Chicago who has his entree in the smart 
set here, not only as press representative of the opera com- 
pany, but especially as he is a member of the smart set in 
any locality he may be residing. 


MacsuRNEY’s Proressionan Pupms 1 RecITA. 


Last Monday evening, October 26, at the Hamilton Park 
Field House, the second ot the MacBurney winter series 
of recitals given by professional students of his class took 
Miss Pettinger could not sing because of laryngitis, 

Brune Marcusson, soprano, 
tenor. John Doane, a very 


place. 
but was replaced by Grace 


and Northe W. Faulkner, 
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capable accompanist, who acts as coach in the MacBur- 
ney studios, assisted the artists and did remarkably well 
at sight. Mme. Marcusson and Mr. Faulkner had sung 
in Rockford, UL, the night before, but Mr. MacBurney 
urged them to sing even though they had had but little 
rest, and the program was beautifully presented. Miss 
Pettinger, dramatic soprano, slated for last Monday, will 
present her program of American songs on November 9. 


Frank Parker Leaves CuHicaco. 


Frank Parker, formerly of Chicago, has just left this 
city to become director of the music department of the 
Cedar Valley Seminary, Osage, lowa. 

THeovora Sturkow Ryper’s New Sons. 

Theodora Sturkow Ryder has just finished a new song 
with words by Mrs. J. B. Carpenter, which so delighted 
her that she had it sung by Mme. Arendt at the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, Wednesday, October 28. The name of the 
song is “Love’s Feast.” 

At the Sturkow Ryder studios, Saturday, October 31, 
Mme. Devore, violinist, and Mrs. Ryder, pianist, played 
the sonata in A major, by Handel. The other numbers 
were furnished by students, including Ruth Hanak, who 
played Haydn’s sonata in D major; Ernau Blythe Smith, 
who was heard in Beethoven's sonata, op. 26; and Alex- 
ander Alison, who presented the berceuse “Seven O’Clock,” 
by Hartmann, and Friml’s “Bohemian Dance.” 


HerMAN Devries To Give Operatic PerrorMANCE WITH 
Pupits. 


Since opening his studios in the Fine Arts Building 
three years ago, Herman Devries has given recitals with 
his pupils in the Fine Arts Theatre, and a number of 
operatic performances at the Studebaker, among them two 
acts of “Manon,” two acts of “Don Giovanni,” two acts of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” one act of “Faust,” one act of “Car- 
men,” one act of “Lakme,” and one of “Mirelle.” In re- 
sponse to requests for repetitions of “Lakme” and “Don 
Giovanni,” Mr. Devries will give the first act of the for- 
mer and two acts of the latter with his students in the near 
future. The cast for “Lakme” will be as follows: Lakme, 
Mrs. Thomas J. Prindiville; Mallika, Marie Yahr; Ellen, 
Dorothy Cannon; Rose, Filomena Sarcone; Mrs. Benson, 
Margaret Gaffey ; Gerald, Grant Kimbell; Frederic, Lemuel 
Kilby; Nilakantha, Florian Varkony, and Hadji, Leroy 
Wetzel. The cast for “Don Giovanni” will be: Don 
Giovanni, Lemuel Kilby; Leporello, Florian Varkony; 
Don Ottavio, Grant Kimbell; Masetto, Frederic T. Blum; 
the Commendatore, John F. Harris; Donna Anna, Hazel 
Eden Mudge; Donna Elvira, Ethel Magie, and Zerlina, 
Mrs. George Hixon. 

News From Cuicaco Musicat COoLLece. 

Chicago Musical College Orchestra gave the first public 
recital of the season, Saturday morning, October 31, in 
the Ziegfeld Theatre. As usual the theatre was crowded 
to the last row with students and their friends. The pro- 
gram was given under the direction of Karl Reckzeh. 

The orchestra now has seventy members and the man- 
agement of the Chicago Musical College has made a spe- 
cal feature of the Wednesday morning rehearsals of the 
orchestra, and has issued invitations to business men and 
women in the loop who find it possible to spend the hour 
from ti to 12 on Wednesdays in the Ziegfeld Theatre, 
listening to what might properly be termed a public re- 
hearsal. This scheme has proved remarkably attractive 
and has met with success from the start. 

Felix Borowski will lecture in the Ziegfeld Theatre, Sat- 
urday morning, November 7, on “The Rise of Instrumental 
Music” and on the following Saturday his subject will be 
“Bach and Handel.” 


Nores From tue Spry Music ScHoor. 


The pupils recitals which take place the first Friday 
evening of each month are proving a very attractive fea- 
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ture of the school. This week the program will be given 
for the most part by the junior members. In December 
the program will be given by the adults. 

The Interpretation Class program for Wednesday, No- 
vember 4, will be given by James Whittaker and will in- 
clude Impromptu, op. 90, No. 2, and Impromptu, op. 142, 
No. 2, by Schubert, and the sonata in A flat by Weber. The 
next week Mr. Spry will give the following program: 
Andante in F, by Beethoven; rhapsody in B minor, by 
Brahms; the B flat mazurka and F sharp minor polonaise, 
by Chopin. 

The first rehearsal of the orchestra for students under 
the direction of Hugo Kortschak will take place at the 
school, 712 Fine Arts Building, Saturday afternoon. 

The annual faculty concert will take place Sunday, No- 
vember 29, at the Fine Arts Theatre. The program will 
be announced later. 


AbpOLPH MUHLMANN Returns. 


Adolph Muhlmann, a member of the faculty of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, returned to Chicago during the 
week after having been in Germany and Austria since last 
July. He came to America on the Rotterdam, which sailed 
from the Hague, October 15. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ITEMS. 


Advanced piano students of Heniot Levy, voice pupils 
of Ragna Linne and violin students of Herbert Butler, will 
appear in recital Saturday afternoon, November 7, at Kim- 
ball Hall under the auspices of the American Conserva- 
tory. 

Karleton Hackett is much in demand as a lecturer on 
various musical topics. Besides giving a series of lectures 
for the University of Chicago, he will lecture at the Arche 
Club, Friday afternoon, November 6, on “The Opera in 
Chicago”; during the present season “The Century Com- 
pany,” “The $10,000 Prize Opera,” and the possibilities of 
our doing something for ourselves through such encour- 
agement of our artists, and at the Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan., November 13. 

The Saturday afternoon recitals of the American Con- 
servatory given at Kimball Hall at 3.30 were never more 
popular than at present. At every recital thus far, the at- 
tendance exceeded the seating capacity of the house, This 
was especially in evidence last Saturday at the joint recital 
of the Misses Doelling and Brown. 

The classes in Dalcroze Eurhythmics, under the direc- 
tion of Lucy Duncan Hall, are again proving very success- 
ful. The children’s classes meet every Saturday morning 
at the Conservatory Assembly Hall. 


Cutcaco SyMPpHONY OrCHESTRA NOVELTIES. 


The symphony concerts this week given by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under the leadership of Frederick 
Stock, were especially interesting, as at this, the third pair 
of concerts, no less than two novelties figured on the pro- 
gram. The principal one was a symphony by the French 
composer, Guy Ropartz. The work has originality, though 
it reflects the training received under César Franck. The 
themes have been well developed and the symphony held 
the attention of the public not only on account of the 
beauty of the composition itself but also because of the 
superb playing of the orchestra. The other novelty was the 
Coleridge-Taylor “Bamboula”—a melodious and colorful 
composition which won the approval of the audience. The 
other orchestral piece was the Dvor4k overture, “Othello,” 
which was given a spirited and enthusiastic reading by 
Stock and his men. At this, the third, concert of the pres- 
ent season the soloist was Hugo Kortschak, a local vio- 
linist 


Mastery of Music. 


The mastery of music never just “came naturally” to 
any human being . The world has never known a more in- 
dustrious worker than the illustrious Franz Schubert. Yet, 
if to any one in the world music “came naturally,” it 
seemed to come so to him. When the school principal 
asked his harmony teacher how young Franz Schubert was 
progressing, the teacher said: “He is a wonder. When- 


ever 1 explain anything new to him, he always seems al- 
ready to know it. He must have received his knowledge 
straight from heaven.” Yet, in spite of such superb gifts, 
there was never a harder worker than he. And don’t you 
think that we with our lesser gifts, should follow his ex- 
ample? If he with all his heaven sent genius could not 
succeed without strenuous daily labor, how can we hope to 
accomplish anything worth while without ceaseless, patient 
and conscientious toil?—Woman’s World. 


Florence Hinkle’s Recital. 
Florence Hinkle’s New York recital occurred at Aeolian 
Hall Monday afternoon, November 2. Owing to the exi- 
gencies of the Musicat Courier going to press on that day 


a detailed account of this recital by the popular New York 
soprano, will have to be deferred until next week. 





CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTOR RETURNS 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald is Back from Europe and 
Begins Immediate Rehearsal of Symphony 
Players — Thinks War Will Benefit 
American Composers—Other Local 
News of the Week. 


Cinemnati, Ohio, October 





Dr. Ernst Kunwald was given an ardent welcome hom« 
when he arrived in Cincinnati on Monday of this week 
Accompanied by Mme. Kunwald, the director of the Cir 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, stepped from the train mto a 
group of musical enthusiasts which included members of 
the symphony board, critics, reporters, and many personal 
friends who took this occasion to testify to their regard 
for the genial conductor of the orchestra 

War and war's alarnms seem not to have dampened the 


h spirits of Dr. Kunwald, who looks the picture of 





I 
health, and began work with the orchestra the very day 
of his return. 

Dr. Kunwald was in Bayreuth when the war broke out 
and went immediately to Berlin, where he remained until 
early in October, when he left for Rotterdam, where he 
hoped to sail for America on October 3. The ship was 
delayed, however, and he sailed fourteen days later on the 
Rotterdam, securing an excellent cabin and a much needed 
rest Always on the look out for interesting novelties for 
the orchestra, Dr. Kunwald secured several German com 
positions which will be heard later in the season 

“On account of the war French and Russian novelties 
were not to be had,” said Dr. Kunwald, “and in some cases 
| was forced to leave German scores behind because print 
ers at work on them were called to the colors and had t 
leave the music half finished in the printing houses.” 

According to Dr. Kunwald the war will benefit American 
composers, inasmuch as there will be a keener search now 
for the works of unknown Americans owing to the diffi 
culty of securing scores from Europe 

The first pair of concerts opening the symphony season 
will take place Friday afternoon and Saturday evening of 
this week in Emery Auditorium. The sale of seats has 
been exceptionally good, and the program is ideally bal 
anced, comprising the Beethoven “Eroica,” prelude an 
“Liebestod,” from “Tristan and Isolde,” and Grieg’s “Ole 
Norwegian Romance with Variations.” A review of the 


first concert will be found on another page. 


CrHamper Music Concerts 
The first of the series of chamber music concerts, which 
are so important a part of the musical life of Cincinnati, 


took place last Thursday evening at the Conservatory of 


Music. The program included the E minor trio of Saint 
Saéns, and the beautiful Schumann quintet The artists 
presenting these two delightful numbers were Bernard 


Sturm, violinist, Julius Sturm, cellist, and Wilhelm Kraup 


ner, pianist, all members of e conservatory faculty 
\ Pr ANO R ITAI 

Walter Gilewicz, pianist, whose brilliant debut occurred 
last season, gave his first recital this season at the Odeon 
on Tuesday evening Mr. Gilewicz is a member of the 
College of Music faculty His program Tuesday evening 
embraced a suite of D’Albert’s, a group of Chopi 
Carneval Scenes” of Schuman: 

CONSERVATORY OF Music S ENT RecITAl 

The weekly Saturday afternoon student recitals have 
been resumed at the Conservatory of Music and will con 
tinue throughout the year The students who took part 
last Saturday were Jean Simon, Katherine Cockley, Mabel 
Beierlein, Boyd Ringo, Helen Portune, Constance Baw 


and Frieda Besuner 


CoLiece or Music Corus AND OrcCHESTRA 
It is expected that the first of the series of concerts | 
the College of Music Chorus and Orchestra at the Odeor 
November 3, will present two excellent student bodies at 
their best Both the chorus and rchestra have ul i! 
creased membership and under the careful guidance f 
louis Victor Saar and Johannes Miersch, hav reached a 
high degree of efficiency he solo numbers with the ex 
ception of that given by the violinist will be performed 
under the direction of Albino Gorn he soloists will 


include a new array of talent that will make its fir 
pearance in public with the orchestra. The selections 
are novel and imteresting \ trio from “Fidelio,” Beet! 


ven, will be sung by Florence Hawkins, Adele Goldkamy 


and Paul F. Sebring. Frances Berg will be heard in the 
concerto in F minor for piano and orchestra by Schuett 
rhe tenor solo in the nocturne, op. 45, by Louis Victor 
Saar, will be sung by Walter Vaughan, Ellis McDiarmid 
playing the flute bliga The work is written { 
women's voices, tenor solo, flute bligat ul rchestra 
The violinist of the evening will be Nell Gallagher, a tal 
ented young pupil from the class of lohannes Miersch 
Miss Gallagher will play the Kreutzer concerto in D 
minor for violin and orchestra, under the direction of M 
Miersch. Miss Berg, the pianist, is a pupil from the cla 

f Albino Gorno, while all the loists represent the las 
f Lino Mattioli | PARTLON 1 





Excellent Success of Four Morrill Pupils. 


Laura E. Morrill, the vocal teacher, has been very busy 
since the opening of her studio in Aeolian Hall, New 





BERTHA KINZEL 





York, preparing her professional pupils for the concert 


season. Among these may be mentioned Bertha Kinzel 
soprano, who is at present in the Middle West where she 
has a number of concerts booked for the month of No- 
vember. Miss Kinzel, who is the soprano soloist at the 
West Park Presbyterian Church, New York, having suc- 
ceeded Anna Case in this position, and who is also a solo- 
ist at a New York synagogue, has recently appeared with 
great success with the following orchestras and societies 
The Boston Festival Orchestra, Cornell University May 
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her sing say that sl is mad { f urt 
She is an intelligent musician, pos ing f ersatilit 
ind has a charming personality She is a ‘ inger 
oratorio as she is in concert 

talented ipil {f Mrs. Morrill is Mr Ke 

al Francis Mr { it tly core 
marked success at a recital whi she gave in the great 
tadium at Berkeley, Cal 

Jessie Pamplin is the possessor of a lightful contralt 

oice and is also gifted as a linguist At present Mr 
Pamplin is singing in Buenos Ais where 
he has been warmly received, but 
New York wher he expect to 
concert and oratori inget Mr P: 
ing Mrs. Morrill’s method in B 
meeting with marked succes 

Russejl Bliss, baritone has recently 
baritone soloist at St. Matthew's Episcopal ( 

ighty-fourth street, New York 

Among the pupils at present studying with M 

an exceptionally talented girl, w is said to cl l 
resembel Christine Nil n in bot K und personal ay 
pearance, and who is expect ‘ ‘ 
in her lime of endeav M lorrill i is 

the public in one her musicales thi 
first of these recitals will b el n De 
ards for the series will ve issuc 

Sousa to Give New York Concert. 

Sousa and His Band are announced for a neert at tl 
New York Hippodrome, next Sunday evening, November 
8 The assisting loists will be dlerbert L. Clarke, cor 
netist; Virginia Root, soprano, and Margel ( 

The “March King” and his organiza 
in a varied program, including the favorite Sousa marche 


and an entertainment of unusual worth is promised for 


this occasion 
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BOSTON HAS UNIQUE CONCERT SERIES. 





Music School Settlement Inaugurates Sunday Afternoon Musical Attractions—Noted Artists En- 
gaged—lItalian Opera Continues at Boston Theatre—Notes and Mention. 





Boylston Road, Fenway, } 

Boston, Mass., October 30, 1914.) 
Boston now has one of the most unique concert series 
‘ United State Over four years of un- 
nted effort on the part of the Musi School Settlement 








MA SEYDEI HE VIOLINIST, AND HER FATHER, THEO 
DORI EYDEL, WHO IS A MEMBER OF THE BOSTON 
MPHONY GRCHESTRA 





culminated gloriously in the concert given last Sunday af- 


the Boston Theatre. Maud Powell, the violin- 
ind Felix Fox, the Boston pianist, were the artists for 
! rhis is the first time in the history of Bos 


tsic lovers have heard such brilliant artists 


mainly between 15 and 50 cents. The 

Bost Theatre was packed from pit to gallery and many 
had to be turned away. Gratification on the part 

was enthusiastically expressed by Meyer 

Bloomfield, the manager, who said: “This proves that there 


is a real place for the music at moderate prices, This enor- 
should encourage us to make this great theatre 
ne enjoyment. It is a form of social service 
that the Music School Settlement has always believed in 


| which may now be regarded as proved to general satis- 
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faction. It crowns our creed of developing personal and 
social resources through music; of furthering talent among 
children of limited opportunity; shows the value of an 
education in music as a defense against degrading pleas- 
ures; in fine, it provides a lesson in social service.” 

Maud Powell’s contributions, performed in masterly 
fashion, consisted of the Vieuxtemps’ D minor concert, the 
Tartini variations on a theme by Corelli, Nardini’s larghet- 
to and allegretto, “Chanson a bercer” e Schmidt, and a 
Spanish dance by Arbos. Numerous encore numbers were 
played in response to the enthusiastic plaudits. Among 
these “Deep River,” by Coleridge-Taylor; a minuet by 
Seethoven, and “Musette,” by Sibelius, were especially at- 
tractive. 

Felix Fox was received with real joy, which bespoke the 
pianist’s popularity in Boston. He played in a group, the 
Mendelssohn prelude in E minor, a Chopin ballade in A 
flat and the Liszt “Tarantella,” adding as encore the sketch 
“Moonlight,” by Philippe. The Strauss E flat sonata for 
violin and piano, op. 18, was played by Mme. Powell and 
Mr. Fox. The latter possesses an authoritative command 
over the art of piano playing and his interpretations are 
vivid, wholesome proofs of his sane musicianship. His 
technic is astonishing and reliable and meets every require- 
ment 

These concerts are to be given every other Sunday. The 
next attraction, on November 8, will bring Arrigo Serato, 
the Italian violinist, and George Mitchell, tenor. 

Boston THeatre Opera AND Notes. 

The Boston Theatre Opera Company continues its cus- 
tom of springing genuine artistic surprises on the faithful, 
but small, audiences that assemble in the famous old play- 
house in Washington street. Local critics and their re- 
spective papers are making a final vigorous call to the 
public to come forth and help assure the continuance of 
such a worthy company’s original plans and season. What 
further steps may be taken to save the cause, | am at pres- 
ent not at liberty to disclose; however, several plans have 
been proposed, and if they succeed, the encouraging possi- 
bilities are that the institution may in time become an 
established item in our local music world. 


Sunpay Eventne Concert, OcToser 25. 


It was a pleasure to listen to the splendid offerings of 
the Sunday night concert, which brought forth various 
members of the opera company and two visiting artists. 
Helene Josephe, a local soprano, opened the program with 
“Voce di Primavera,” by Strauss, and won immediate 
recognition from the enthusiastic audience. The singer is 
very young, hence all the more credit is due her, for she 
possesses a voice from which much may be expected in 
future seasons. Charming in personality and appearance 
alike, the youthful vigor, sincerity and sweetness revealed 
in her well trained voice carried a very satisfactory result. 
In another part of the program she sang the aria, “Je suis 
Titania,” by Thomas, and in both instances had to respond 
to encore demands. Millo Picco, principal baritone of the 
opera company, was equally as effective in concert as in 
opera. His voice was superb in Massenet’s “O, castro fior” 
and Tosti’s “Mattinata,” followed by “Canzone Russa,” by 
Giordano. Blanche Fox, mezzo-soprano, and Giuseppe 
Opezzo tenor, were both in splendid voice and their num- 
bers arroused prolonged applause and, I believe, in one case 
Opezzo had to sing three or four encores to one of his 
numbers. 

“Favorita,” Monpay Evenrne. 


Donizetti's “Favorita” was given an excellent perform- 
ance on Monday night and attracted a fair sized audience. 
The opera has not been given in Boston for many years 
and its revival proved a noteworthy event. It was staged 
acceptably and sung throughout in excellent style. Blanche 
Fox as Leonora displayed to advantage the fine qualities of 
her mezzo-soprano voice. Her dramatic abilities I have 
commented upon before, and they were again in striking 
evidence. Di Crescenzo was acceptable as Ferdinand, while 
Pietro di Biasi took the house by storm with his Balthazar. 
The basso has a remarkable voice and one wonders that he 
has not been heard of before in a more fitting way. Picco, 
as Alphonso, pleased, as he always does, while Giuliani, as 
Don Gaspar, and Rina de Sales, as Inez, were both very 
effective. Castillo’s conducting did not add much to the 
success of the performance. 

“La Tosca,” Weponespay Evenine. 

I remarked in the opening sentence of this review that 
this company continues to surprise its audiences with per- 
formances of artistic worth. The instance in question this 
week was undoubtedly the “Tosca” offering, which had 
in the cast Ciccolini, Blanchart and Johanna Kristoffy, 
who are among the best artists in the company. Ramon 


Blanchart as the Baron was in his element. His dramatic 
abilities are ingeniously exploited and his singing of this 
role is a splendid piece of work. Ciccolini, the new tenor, 
as Cavaradossi, gave the audience further proof of his fine 
worth. Ciccolini’s success is due to his refined individ- 
uality and polished style. Kristoffy, as Tosca, had a role 
none too large for her vocal or dramatic talents, and her 
portrayal of it was highly satisfactory. Other artists who 
figured prominently in the performance were Di Biasi, 
Giuliani, Florian and Roberto Vanni. Bovi conducted with 
spirit and a good unders‘anding of the score. 
SrerpHen TowNseENp’s Axtist-Purits Hearp, 

Stephen Townsend, the vocal teacher, presented a group 
of some thirty soloists in two song cycle programs on 
Wednesday and Thursday evening of this week at Steinert 
Hall. Much praise is due Mr. Townsend for the success- 
ful carrying out of this rather large studio undertaking 
and for the splendid work that was accomplished on both 
evenings. A striking tribute to the scholarly instructor 
was paid him through the enthusiastic reception accorded 
those who had studied with him. Large audiences filled 
the hall on both evenings, and they were strictly musical 
audiences composed mainly of students and teachers. It 
is impossible to give detailed reviews of each individual 








BLANCHE HAMILTON FOX, 
As Amneris in “Aida.” 





and equally impossible to pick out the best performers, for 
they were all good. In reproducing the two programs it 
might be said that many of the singers, although still under 
Mr. Townsend’s tuition, are prominently identified with 
the New England professional music world. The pro- 
grams follow: 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 28. 
Dorothy's Wedding Day (a song cycle for four solo voices), 
Words and music by H. Lane Wilson. 
Mildred Green, soprano; Flora Ramsey, contralto; 
Earl Bellis, tenor; Dr. Fred G, Salisbury, baritone. 
The Little Sunbonnet (a song cycle for four solo voices). 
Words by Edward Teschemacher and Arthur Cleveland. 
Music by Hermann Lobr. 
Marion Smith, soprano; Alice Reece, contralro; 
Walter Hancock, tenor; John Pierce, baritone. 
ale, COR DEG cin 5 6k Fives whoa eC ROO kc Se aseKbeRrtes Verdi 

































Five Quatrains 
from the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam 


SET TO MUSIC BY JAMES H. ROGERS 





High and medium voices Price, each, $1.25 postpaid 





— Omar’s immortal verses the composer has chosen 
= a which are among the most beautiful, be- 

ing well contrasted in mood. Thus inspired, Mr. 
ar melodic vein was never more fluent, bis harmoni 
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Fairy Dreams (a song cycle for four solo voices). 
Words by Edward Teschemacher. Music by Franco Leoni. 
Mildred White, sopreno; Anna Musgrove Adams, contralto 

Thomas Lumb, tenor; Russell Hemenway, baritone 
The Divan (a song cycle for four solo voices). 
Words by Hafiz (English translation by H. Bicknell.) 
Music by Bruno Huhn 
Margaret Alexander, soprano; Jean Hunter Tanner, contralto; 
Frederick Kennedy, tenor; E. Perry Haskell, baritone 


THURSDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 29 
Prologue from Pagliacci. ‘ Ke Leoncavall 
Bernard Ferguson. 
Floriana (a song cycle for four solo voices). 
Poems by Oliver Herford from Overheard in a Garden. 
Music by Arthur Whiting 
Berriice Keach, soprano; Ethel Keach Ferrin, contralto; 
Walter Bruton, tenor; Frank B. Morrow, bass, 
Aria from Elijah, Hear Ye, Israel. 
Bernice Taft. 
Parody Pie (a song cycle for four solo voices). 
Lyrics by A. Stodart Walker, Nancy Pain, Winifred Rose 
and Anon. 


Mendelssohn 


Music by Liza Lehman. 
Mable Woolsey, soprano; Edith Weye Wilson, contralto; 
Harrison Burrill, tenor; George Dane, baritone. 


Aria from Tannhauser, O Hall of Song oeeeee + Wagner 


Blanche Maguire. 

The Morning of the Year (a song cycle for four solo voices) 
Words selected from the works of modern poets by Nelle 
Richmond Eberhart. Music by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

Hazel Mack Glines, soprano; Jessie Nute, contralto; 
Everett S. Glines, tener; Roberts Lunger, baritone 


Herricn Gesnarp’s Activities. 

The Musica Courier representative called on Heinrich 
Gebhard, the pianist, one day last week and found him in 
the midst of a lesson. I tried to effect a noiseless retreat, 
but failed when encountering the warm hospitality of the 
genial artist who is to play at a private musicale for Miss 
Lowell on November 12. December 4 he plays for the Har- 
vard Musical Association; gives his own Boston recital 
in Jordan Hall on December 9 and plays for the Buffalo 
Chromatic Club on January 22. 


Mrs. Beacn Honore py Farvtren Scwoor. 


Mrs. Beach, the American composer, was present at a 
pupil’s recital given at the Faelten Pianoforte School on 
Thursday afternoon, October 22. The program included 
several compositions by Mrs. Beach and others by War- 
ren Smith, Paderewski and Liszt. Mrs. Beach, for whom 
the complimentary recital was given, expressed herself as 
greatly pleased with the work of the pupils, their discrim- 
inating taste and excellent technic. An informal reception 
was held after the recital. 


Boston SympHony Concerts. 


At the third pair of concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on Friday afternoon, October 30, and Saturday 
night, October 31, Dr. Karl Muck placed the Brahms D 
major symphony in the first half of the program. The 
conductor’s reading of the score added credit to his repu- 
tation as a Brahms interpreter. The orchestra responded 
well. The same degree of efficiency was, however, not 
maintained in the Enesco suite, as the ensemble was de- 
cidedly better in the cello and second violin sections than 
that produced by the first violins. 

Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan Opera baritone, was 
the soloist, and shared honors equally with the conductor 
throughout the evening. The “Qui donc commande quand 
il aime?” air, from Saint-Saéns’ “Henry VIII,” showed 
the baritone to be among the greatest singers of the day. 
His voice has lost none of its former brilliance and his 
phrasing spelled perfection. Handel's “Ombra mai fu” air, 
from “Xerxes,” otherwise known as the “Largo,” gave the 
artist another chance for displaying the beauty of his mar- 
velons voice, and he won many recalls. 


Boston Notes. 


Last Sunday afternoon, after her concert in the Boston 
Theatre, Maud Powell, the violinist, gave the young pupils 
of the Boston Music School Settlement a real treat, when 
they not only had a chance to hear her play again, but had 
the privilege of shaking hands with her. A reception was 
tendered the violinist at the school. 

The annual orchestral concent given by the Musicians’ 
Mutual Relief Society will take place in Mechanics’ Hall, 
Sunday night, November 22. Emil Mollenhauer again will 
conduct and under his baton will be a body of three hun- 
dred players. Lambert Murphy, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will be the soloist of the occasion. 

Arrangements are now complete for the third season of 
the Tremont Temple concert course. 
takes place Thursday evening, November 19. These con- 
certs are semi-popular in character and the programs are 
a blend of familiar ballads and classic numbers. The spe- 
cial feature is the preponderance of songs and arias in 
English. Among the artists announced for this season are 
Evelyn Scotney, Myrna Sharlow, Louise leBaron, Blanche 
Fox, Elvira Leveroni, Jeska Morse, Michael Dwyer, How- 
ard White, Emiliano Renaud, and the Lotus Quartet. For 
the first concert Michael Dwyer, tenor; Hildegard Brande- 
gee, violinist, and John O'Shea, organist, will participate. 

Victor Winton. 


The first concert 








THE MANAGERS’ FORUM. 








Foce word. 

I have crisscrossed this land hunting for concert game, 
have seen, heard and thoroughly studied things to satisfy 
my curiosity impulse. Were | to be confronted with the 
question as to who has a worse reputation over this land, 
Jesse James or the average concert manager, | would feel 
compelled to call it a tie for first place. 

There is something wrong, radically wrong, with this 
managerial profession. | can say in truth, however, that 
I know of few other branches of business or few other 
professions that expose a man’s character to more pitfalls 
and greater risks than the managerial line of endeavor and 
blemish his reputation more easily on the slightest provo 
cation—and often without any. And if such be the case, 
would it not be to the greatest advantage of those en- 
gaged in the business to turn on the light, to counteract 
these many falsely founded convictions with some solid 
facts about things as they are, and not as they seem to 
some extremely sentimental and misinformed lay critic? 
The wornout’ excuse of having no time for such things 
should be buried in peace. The intelligent discussions of 
managerial affairs is just as important and profitable to 
artists as it is to managers, and it is especially helpful to 
the young artist who needs most of the assistance The 
artist and impresario are not to be separated, for each 1s 
entirely dependent on the other. 


Relation of Artist and Manager. 
At present the average artist mistrusts the average im 
Why? 


the most elementary things about the business of the 


presario, Because each side as a rule knows only 


other side. Misunde rstandings are easy and frequent. 
Let there be the least strain and something snaps. This 
should not be, for after all is said, with all its methodical 
intricacies and close bound rules, the managerial business 
is a very unbusinesslike business. Strictly speaking, much 
of it is a matter of good will, faith and friendship. And 
allow me to say that a business that depends so much on 
friendship surely ought to set about to remove the exist- 
ing misunderstandings and false impressions. 

There are and always will be things that may be tagged 
“What the public does not know will not hurt it.” Sut 
there are many things just at present that the public 
should know in order to redeem the good reputation of 
many concert managers. That is why this Forum has been 
started by the Musicat Courter for the intelligent and 
universal discussion of managerial affairs, ranging from 
the mutual business and friendly interests of artist and 
manager, to suggestions for improving musical conditions 
in different parts of the country and for creating a uni- 
versal American appreciation of the best music 

Nothing to Lose, All te Gain. 

No manager with legitimate business principles will los 
through the dignified and tactful airing of managerial af 
fairs, for there is no such thing as a “secret list” nowa 
days. The Musicat Courter and the Federation of Musi 
Clubs are scouring the land from one end to another for 
facts of just such nature, and the gist of the investigations 
may be yours for a mere trifle. Besides there are a thousand 
and one things to write about outside of things some man- 
agers may deem wisest to keep for their own counsel. The 
local managers will learn to view the tactics of the artists’ 
representative from a different angle. They soon will learn 
what an extremely delicate task it is to book an artist in 
a city with a certain local interest without grievously of 
fending one or two of the other competing factions tn 
the same place—some of whom he may have done busi 


ness with before, but could not on this occasion They 
wili learn to discriminate between purely imaginary wrongs 
and the combined business interests of the artist and the 
manager And chiefly some of our artists will learn to 
accept the fact that in the total of success there is more 


than a morsel of business talent and intelligence 


Commercialism and Art. 

The young artists will realize in all truth what a great 
task they are about to overcome, and many of them wise 
ly will choose a path of less resistance once they thor 
ougly awaken to the cruel fact that their powers, musical, 
physical (and, lest one forgets, financial), are poorly sup 
plied for the struggle of a soloist career 

he parents and our public spirited wealthy patrons of 
music will be well posted on the actual cost of an artistic 
career and there will be fewer musical careers wrecked 
through the old evil of ignorance 

The music clubs and other talent buying mediums will 
his land there 


learn not to gamble heedlessly All over 


t 
are scores ot disbanded Music clubs and lo« al managers 
who have failed financially on account of unwarranted 
speculation with overexpensive concert attractions that 
their public could not appreciate, or they were not abk 


manage properly 


Saner and Safer Lecal Management. 


It is the managers’ duty to educate the inexperienced 


buyer of talent so as to save him from falling into thes« 


pitfalls The apprentice in the concert managing line 
must be told that the drawing power of a high class musi 
cal program is not that of a well advertised vaudeyilk 
show, drama or other sensational performance Phe su 


cess of the concert does not depend entirely on the draw 
ing power of a name, even if it be a “top notcher.” There 
must be a most exacting campaign carried on by the local 
manager with the combined effort of the musical and social 
leaders of the community, in order to make the public 
realize the cultural value of a high class musical program 
about to be enjoved 
Suggestions of effective advertising methods and hints 


on how to undertake publicity campaigns in the daily pa 


pers (while preserving an atmosphere of refinement and 
culture in connection with every phase of the preparatory 
work), together with an endless variety of other gentle 
hints, will be given in this department 


Comment lovited. 

Comment is invited on the following subjects 

Outlining a systematic campaign for the cooperation of 
public schools in a crusade for better music 

The mission of the municipal concert series and their 
mutually beneficial cooperation with the local manager 

A saner and safer distribution of musical talent 

Suggestions for advertising methods to be used by local 


} 


managers (who in the beginning of their career may be 


saved from utter failure by timely advice 


Relative values in advertisement 


Encouraging the founding of local symphony orchestras 
by the publication of lists of those cities that are anxious 
to engage competent conductor and could afford to pay 
for the drilling by such conductors at reasonable fig 


ures, if he were assured of being able to extend his ope 
rations to several neighboring cities in the same part of 
the country 

All communications intended for this department should 
be addressed to “The Managers’ Forum,” care of Musi 


Counter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York 








MME. DE PASQUALI AND NEW YORK NEWSPAPER RE 
PORTERS MEETING HER ON HER ARRIVAL FROM 
EURCPE 


Mme. de Pasquali and the Newspaper Men. 


While the gracious personality of Bernice de Pasquali 
coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
has won friends for her among people in all ilk f 
life, she is nowhere more popular than among newspay 


men 

M mc de Pasquali is personally acquainted wit 
hundred representatives of newspapers all over th 
try, so is sure of a welcome in almost any cit i 
for a concert appearance 

The accompany ing snapshot shows thie inv irrot 
by newspaper men, who met her on the pier wher ea 


rived in New York recently from Europe on the It 


liner Stampalia From left to right they are Re D 
Whytods, of the Evening World; James Lanehart, of the 
Evening Journal; Frederick O'Connor f the Evening 


Telegram; Harold |. Smith, of the New York City New 
Association; David Morrison, of the Globe, and Mr. Me 


Lellan, of the New York Herald. 
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of the most constant characteristics of the truly 

at artist is a certain quiet dignity and unaffectedness 
a quiet acceptance of the fact of one’s own 

sincere resolve to develop them to their highest 


that impresses one most on meeting*® Eleonora 

the brilliantly American prima 

who comes to this country this season from innu- 

ble triumphs abroad, in Italy, France, England, Ger- 
ia, and indeed every land of Western Europe. 

quiet dignity and complete unaffectedness 

s possesses a delightful charm of manner 


successful 


and a wealth of personal magnetism 


~ 


Photo by Matzene, Chicago, 
ELEONORA DE CISNEROS, 


diy augment her success before the gen- 
welcome these attributes 


t assure 
bhic always so quick to 
be chilled by their 


iturally the things most of interest about such an artist 


abscence 


and a tentative question as to these 
MusicaL Courier in a 


her aims and ideals 


ut by a representative of the 

t interview 
ideals ?” Mme. de Cisneros. “Do you 
iftér eleven years of operatic life, I have any?” and 
on a certain hard look at the memory of 


nd bitter struggles from which every artist, 


answered 


the greatest, must suffer if only by reason of the con- 


necessary which must be maintained 


rces that urge toward the facile popularity 


resistance 
the fi 
itionalism of the charlatan 

during a moment of silence, that hard look 
1c of dreamy retrospection. 

that 


not to say Of course one has ideals, 


artist is made beautiful and derives its 


of the 
m the very fact that the ideals of youth and 


never fade or change in spite of every strug- 
ypoiatment or bitterness.” 


u have had little of those?” 


deed, been very fortunate. No artist can boast 
ber of appearances in the various leading 

ope—and surely that is a proof of suc- 
innot be unconscious of the jealousies, 
nallnesses with which one is constantly 
the necessity of influ- 
flow with the tide than 
‘’s own individuality and idealistic em- 


he favoritism 


easier just to 


sm maintain even in America?” 


free from it. Perhaps freest of all is 
no manager dare go against the wishes of 
ive and noisy public. 


from favoritism, and of 


impuls 
juite tree 
m it. If merit were the sole 


the greatest of our opera 


even 


sing, and it would be interesting to 
Not solely opera?” 


my immense operatic reper- 


se, I have 
ilso have the routine of the concert stage and 
ams include a little of everything—the best works 
rs, German lieder, French songs, Italian, 
English, Hungarian I should also specially men- 


tion that I sing some of the very heavy, strong, majestic 


the classic masts 


D 
Nussian 


works of the classic composers, works rarely heard because 
they require so much force and bigness. Then, too, I have 
a long list of very interesting American songs. 

“What else can I tell you? I start off soon and expect 
to travel right across the country. I will sing with some 
of the principal orchestras and also in opera. But I can 
tell you more of that later. I have only been in America 
a few days. 

“And how good it does seem to be home!” 





Alberto Jonas in New York. 


Alberto Jonas, the piano pedagogue and virtuoso, arrived 
recently in New York and will remain in America through- 
out the entire season. Mr. Jonas left Berlin on October 1 
with a number of his pupils, who elected to follow their 
teacher to his temporary exile. They reached London via 
Holland and sailed from Liverpool on October 17 on the 
steamship Philadelphia. 

It has been nine years since Mr. Jonas was in America 
and all of those nine years have been spent in Berlin with 
the exception of the considerable time occupied by his ex- 
tended concert tours which have taken him through entire 
Europe. 

Mr. Jonas had Leschetizky at his Berlin home recently 
for the celebration of the latter’s eighty-fifth birthday, in 
company with Carrefio and Schnabel and a few intimates. 
A large reception was also tendered by Mr. Jonas to the 
great old master, at which about two hundred persons were 
present, among them Leopold Schmidt, of the Berlin Tage- 
blatt; Ertel, of the Lokalanzeiger, and Lessmann, of the 
Algemeine Musik Zeitung. 

Mr. Jonas had been booked for an tour 
throughout Europe this season, but these dates had, of 
course, to be cancelled owing tu disturbed conditions, hence 
his presence in America. During his last trip to this coun- 
try Mr. Jonas was heard in many concerts and recitals and 
with the Chicago-Boston Symphony and other important 
orchestras. He has opened a studio at 205 Edgecomb ave- 
nue, New York, where the fourteen pupils who followed 
him from Berlin have already started their lessons. 

Mr. Jonas expresses himself as being greatly impressed 
with America and finds that the atmosphere here inspires 
a man to give the best and the most that is in him. 


extended 





Mme. Fremstad Acclaimed. 
a 

Enthusiasm often is a much misused word when applied 
to descriptions of the manner in which audiences act at 
concerts, but in the case of Olive Fremstad, who was 
the chief attraction at the New York Symphony Orchestra 
session in Aeolian Hall last Sunday afternoon, November 
1, there is no way in which to characterize the behavior of 
her hearers other than to say that they brimmed over with 
frank, unbridled, constant and vociferous enthusiasm. The 
popular Wagnerian soprano was left in no doubt as to the 
fact that she has won an enduring place in the esteem of 
New York’s musical public. 

Mme. Fremstad was in excellent voice last Sunday and 
by her superb singing of “Dich theure Halle,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” and Kundry’s narrative from “Parsifal” (Act II), 
demonstrated her command over the dramatic school of 
vocalism in its most exacting requirements. It was a 
pleasure to her admirers to note that even without the 
aids of costume and scenery, Mme. Fremstad demonstrated 
amply her ability to create graphic musical illusions which 
held the listeners both by her compelling exposition of 
the text and the artistic significance of the tonal delivery. 
Sung as they were by Mme. Fremstad, the Wagrer num- 
bers eloquently asserted their right to existence as con- 
cert numbers without operatic accessories. The “Liebestod” 
marked the climax of the splendid Fremstad renderings, 
although many auditors remarked also upon the virility and 
emotional depth poured into the “Tannhauser” measures. 

The orchestra played in comfortable fashion a Handel 
concerto for two solo violins and cello, the same composer's 
familiar “Largo,” Bach's first “Brandenburg” concerto, and 
the “Meistersinger” prelude. 


Portland Symphony Orchestra Concert. 
The Portland, Ore. Symphony Orchestra opened its 
fourth season on November 1, with a delightful concert 
in the Heilig Theatre, that city. Harold C. Bayley was 
the conductor on this occasion. 
This orchestra will be directed during the season by 
three conductors. 


Gerville-Reache to Sing in Omaha. 


Jeanne Gerville-Reache, the contralto, is to be the soloist 
at the Teachers’ Convention in Omaha, Neb., Friday, No- 
vember 6. 


Dostal Pieases. 


George Dostal, the Bohemian tenor, was heard in a song 
recital at the Gardens Club, Forest Hills, on Friday even- 
ing, October 23. This new tenor is undoubtedly entering 
at a surprising rate into a career which, according to all 
indications, will be brilliant in its every phase. His recent 
ascension into the American music world’s realm of pre- 
eminence has proven beyond ali doubt that this talented 
lyric tenor has vocal and artistic embellishments, indi- 
vidual and even unique in their attractiveness. His accept- 
ance everywhere has been instant at the hands of his many 
auditors and enthusiasts. On this particular evening the 
program offered was interesting and one which drew finely 
on the artist’s versatile powers. The opening group con- 
tained four arias from old Italian masterpieces by Mas- 
cagni, Leoncavailo, Donizetti and Ricci. More suitable 
selections for a ready displayal of Dostal’s individual man- 
ner of singing and his uncommonly passionate lyric qual- 
ity in voice could not have been chosen. His Italian dic- 
tion is well near faultless, and then another item, an intui- 
tion, bespeaking itself in florid temperamental suggestions, 
which allows of the conclusion that the singer cherishes 
close understanding of the Italian innermost nature, lends 
further charm to his rendition of such numbers. The two 
following groups concluding the program, were composed 
of English ballads; composers represented here were Noel 
Johnson, Emil Polak, Chapman, Landon Ronald, Tosti, 
William Stickles, Tete and Sanderson. 

Enunciation is one of the particularly good features of 
his singing, and throughout the entire evening he succeeded 
in pleasing in the most fascinating manner. Emil Polak, 
his ingenious accompanist was again in that happy mood of 
playing, which has identified him so successfully in near 
and far music circles. 





Cadman at Work. 


Nelle Richmond Eberhart, who has collaborated with 
Charles Wakefield Cadman for twelve years, has been 
spending a month in Colorado with Mr. Cadman and his 


WHERE CADMAN COMPOSES. 
His lodge in Colorado. 


mother, Mrs. Cadman. They have been at work on a 
one act opera and various songs. 

In the accompanying picture appear, reading from left 
to right, Mrs. Eberhart, Mr. Cadman, and Lola Carrier 


CADMAN AND FRIENDS AT FORMER’S COLORADO HOME. 


Worrell, the Denver whose “Chimes” Alma 
Gluck and other artists have been using. 

On October 25, Mr. Cadman started on his tour of 
Western engagements with the Indian Princess, Tsianina 
Redfeather. 

The second picture shows Mr. Cadman’s lodge in Col- 


orado. 


composer, 


In the Name of Grand Opera. 


Putting on grand opera is mighty hard work. It is apt 
to be rather thankless work, too. And in Seattle it is 
not very well paid work, from the financial standpoint. 
Yet The Town Crier ventures the opinion that not a single 
member of the Standard Grand Opera Company, which 
finishes its first week of the 1914-1015 season at the Metro- 
politan tonight, feels other than proud and happy to be a 
part of that organization and anxious to begin work on 
next January's scores of “Faust” and “Hansel and Gretel.” 


—Seattle (Wash.) Town Crier. 
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Victor Kuzdo Talks of Auer’s Classes. 


In a recent chat with Victor Kiizdé, the violinist, a Mu- 
SICAL COURIER representative gleaned some interesting de- 
tails of present musical conditions abroad and of Kiizdé’s 
enforced stay in Germany, while a pupil of Leopold Auer. 

“I have arrived but recently,” related Mr. Kiizd6, “and 
am more than happy to be home again. It took me just 
two months to secure passage for New York. In the in- 
terior of Germany all is peaceful and quiet. Nobody would 
realize that the empire carries on war with seven na- 
tions. Order prevails everywhere. Food is plentiful and 
prices are normal. Nobody seems to be short of money 
except the musicians, with whom, after all, it is a chronic 
state. One would naturally expect all theatres, opera 
houses, concert halls and similar places of entertainment to 
be closed indefinitely. This is really the case in Paris, not 
so, however, in Berlin or in other large towns in Ger- 


many. Operas, plays and concerts are given and are well 
at‘ended, considering present conditions. Some of the re- 
nowned artists have announced recitals, which surely will 
draw fair sized audiences. The opera and play houses are 
also well filled. Patriotic subjects predominate 

“The music teachers, however, do suffer to some extent. 
Music at best is a luxury and its culture and practice is 
naturally crippled if political disturbances agitate the coun- 
try. 

“My stay abroad was of a most agreeable nature. I left 
in May for my annual visit to Loschwitz, where my great 
master, Leopold Auer, holds forth every summer. Besides 
coaching with him, I also gave lessons to a number of his 
pupils, helping them to get their concertos ready for him 
After the war broke out all his pupils flocked to him for 
advice. Most of them expected to spend the winter in Rus- 
sia studying, and were bewildered at the interruption of 
their plans and the possible breaking up of their career. To 
the American pupils his counsel was to return to the United 
States and keep studying with me until the war is over 
and conditions would favor their return to him. Professor 
Auer gave me the sole authorization, for America, to teach 
according to his system. 

“T would like to say that, contrary to all rumors, at no 
‘‘me was he made a prisoner of war by the German author- 
ities, despite his Russian citizenship. They promised to 
notify him as soon as passenger service was resumed on 
the railways, to give him opportunity to start for his home 
in Petrograd. As usual, he again was flooded with appli- 
cants, but could accept only one-third of them on account 
of his limiting his lessons to four a day 

“We also had our annual garden party in July, which 
Professor Auer gives for the exclusive entertainment of 
his pupils. It consists of a violin recital followed by a gen- 
eral good time and a generous collation. Eddy Brown was 
selected by him to render a program, which was of most ab- 
sorbing interest to the students. He opened the recital 
with Dvoradk’s concerto, later on playing ‘La Chasse,’ by 
Cartier ; ‘Vogel als Prophet,’ by Schumann (in Auer’s tran 
scription); a Paginini caprice and my serenade and 
‘Witches Dance’ for the violin alone. Eddy Brown, who 
is but eighteen years old, gave a marvelous performance 
of the difficult and ungrateful concerto. The composition 
has some enchanting sections, but on the whole it is not a 
great work. The first movement is perhaps the best and 
most effective of the three The smaller compositions 
were rendered by him with subtle charm and wonderful 
coloring. His technical skill is not surpassed by any living 
violinist. He is already famous abroad and I wonder how 
long it will be before American managers take notice of 
him. 

“The delightful recital ended with Sarasate’s exotic ‘Na 
varra,’ for two violins, in which Isolde Menges, the fas 
cinating English violinist, divided the honors with Eddy 
Brown. 

“Miss Menges concertized last season al! over Europe 
with great success. I was thinking why it has not occurred 
to some enterprising American manager to induce Profes- 
sor Auer to visit our shores and give his usual summer 
course here instead of at Loschwitz. I am sure it would 
prove a great success, artistically and financially. I hardly 
think he would hesitate to consider an offer, at the present 
state of European affairs, that was worthy of his wonder 
ful skill and fame 
of all those who have studied with him, there is but one 


According to the unanimous verdict 


Leopold Auer.” 





Victor Wittgenstein’s Program. 
Victor Wittzenstcin, violinist, will play the following 
program at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Friday afternoon, 


November 20: 


Ballade. op. to, No. 1 (after t s sh ballad Edward) Brahms 
Rhapsedy, op. 70, No. 2 Brahms 
Capriccio, op. 76, No. 2 Brahms 

Scarlatti 


Presto 
Beethoven 


Sonata, op. 31, No. 3 
César Franck 


Prelude, aria and finale 


Etudes, op. 10, No. 7; op. 25, N op. 2s, No. 3 Chopin 
Chant Polonaise (arr. by Liszt Chopin 
Scherze, B minor Chopin 


Restless, Ceaseless, op. 7, No. 3 eI Te Ty Rubin Goldmark 
Weeping Willows, op. 12, No. 2 -++««+Rubin Goldmark 
Etude de Concert . .MacDowell 





How Chicago Received Jenny Dufau. 


A large and select audience, gratified and enthusiastic, 
requesting one encore after another, until they had happily 
gotten seven of them, greeted Jenny Dufau, the versatilk 
coloratura prima donna of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, at her opening recital in the Illinois Theatre, in Chi 
cago, recently. It was the first concert of the season, and 
the Chicago public was found ready to acknowledge that 
this artist. in whom are blended the brilliant qualities o! 


the operatic stage, as well as the more intimate ones of the 


concert stage, and to whom they have paid tribute so often 





Copyright by Moffett Studie, Chicago 
JENNY DUPAT 


| 


in the Auditorium in coloratura roles, has discovered, b« 


yond any doubt, that something which designates the su 
perior concert singer—the secret of how to reach the pub 
lic’s heart. 

Karleton Hackett remarked in the Post 








There was a warmth in Miss Dufau's nging yesterday afternoon 
that we have never been able to feel to such a degree heret re: 
never have w heard her get into the meaning with the whole 
heartednes: that she gave st yesterday afternoon There was no 


ecling of vocalization its own sake, but she 





i} ; thing that the con 





was using ser vocal 

poser intended 
As we listened t er, the feeling came to us that perhaps this 
war s to do one thing for us, to give 6 truer apprec rt 
’ our sober mood, we shall be more responsive to the esser 
tiala, while the artists, if they hawe any heart them at = 
spproach their art with a sincerity that might mot have bh< quite 

possible last yea 
This does not ean that purely decorative music like the “Bel 
Song” f akme”’ will not have its proper place in this winter's 
re The t stands for grace, for the charm t 





the singer can make us feel the grace 





laintiness, will be welcon 
tulness of the thought, and not give merely the impression of te 
nical display Miss Dufau gave us this feeling yesterday in her 


singing; that with all her heart she was striving to make us appre 


ciate the manner of thought which gives the distinctive Frenc 


quality Tt was delightful, with perfect clarity in the doing, and 
the feeling back of it that made it ring true 

In her French songs she was at her best; especially in the “Beau 
Soir” f Debussy there was sustair tone with richness } 





hat made this a ger 
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NEWARK CHORUS HOLDS 
FIRST REHEARSAL. 


Nearly Five-Hundred Singers Assemble to Pre- 
pare for Three-Day Music Festival—Un- 
usual Interest and Enthusiasm Shown— 
Advisory Committee Elects Of- 
ficers—Board of Education 
Grants Use of Central 
High School for 


Rehearsals. 


Newark, N. J., 
Newark Music Festival Chorus is 
It is no longer only a topic 


October 31, 1914 
talked of 
established. 


a real body of singers which 


much 

perman nths 

liscussion, but indeed 
been tried and has “made good.” 

Last Wednesday evening the first rehearsal of this gigan- 

tic chorus was held in the large lecture rooms of the South 

Church, sroad Clinton avenue, 

rk. Nearly hundred singers were present, many 

m nad the 


beforehand. 


working 


corner street and 
five 
it registered or received their membership 
It was a great surprise to all of those 
in the interest of the festival to see so 
sent at this first rehearsal. It was known 


from 


1 number pre 


the big group of singers who are to commute 

York each week would not be present at this first 
meeting, because of another musical event. Too, it proved 
i bad evening for many other suburban singers, but never- 
theless all expect to be at the next rehearsal, on 
Wednesday « November 4, in the Central High 


School auditorium 


present 


yening, 


last Wednesday evening to note the 
There 


It was interesting 


enthusiasm displayed everywhere. were a number 
of young as well as many older ones. Age 


makes little 


singers present, 
and rightly so, for it is the voice 
looks that count in an organization of this kind. 
enter into the spirit of the affair and 
It was a 


result 


difference, 
nd not 
seemed to 
1 zest and feeling almost unbelievable. 
and the 


Everyone 
sang with 
reading at this first meeting 


There were undoubtedly many present who 


ight 
splendid 


cas 


ed the training that others had been so for- 
nevertheless, fitted in well 
irked in splendid harmony with the others. 

Wiske 


rehearsal, 


not receiy 


tunate as to acquire, yet, they 


ind we 
expressed himself as 


Conductor ( Mortimer 


eing delighted with the and especially with the 
festival's 
same in- 


sign of the 
“If each singer will take the 
sals as demonstrated here tonight, there 


é shown. “This is a sure 
uccess,” he said 


rest in the 
a doubt but that the chorus will be much larger than 


thusiasm 
rehear 


ver expected, and the results will soon prove that real 
n taken in the work.” 

for 8 o'clock. When the 
were nearly fifty singers waiting 


rest has bee 


The rehearsal was set doors 


were opened at 7.20 there 


to get in. At 7.45 they arrived in such large numbers that 


a little difficulty was experienced in getting them to their 


proper seats, each one of which was numbered. 


rehearsal, Wiske out- 
work he is to undertake with the 


re beginning the Conductor 


the singers the 
He also 
ionthly musicales on rehearsal nights, shortening the 


ot practice 


unnounced that it had been decided to 


time and devoting the remainder of the evening 
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to an especially arranged musical program; on these oc- 
casions the soloists will be chosen from the chorus body. 

The choral numbers sung at this first rehearsal were the 
choral fantasie, from “Lohengrin”; the choral, “Awake,” 
from “Meistersinger”; Dudley Buck’s “Hymn to Music,” 
and the “Blue Danube Waltzes,” by Sullivan. 

Singers who desire to join the chorus are urged to secure 
their membership cards at the Newark Music Festival As- 
sociation office, 593 Broad street (Lauter Building), be- 
fore the evening of rehearsal. 


Apvisory Committee Execrs OFFIcers. 

On Thursday evening, October 29, a meeting of the ad- 
visory committee of the Newark Music Festival Associa- 
tion, was held in Lauter Hall, 593 Broad street, a repre- 
sentative group of musicians being present. Louise West- 
wood and Charles Grant Shaffer were elected chairman 
and vice-chairman, respectively, of this committee. 

The advisory committee, which is comprised of the or- 
ganists, chorus and choir leaders, teachers and prominent 
musicians, was organized for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether a representative group of musicians in the city and 
suburbs, who would assist the association in an advisory 
capacity as well as aid them through their personal influ- 
ence, 

The festival association is composed of prominent busi- 
ness men and women who have guaranteed to back the 
festival financially. The advisory committee includes the 
musicians of the city who are expected to work with the 
association in various ways, and assist the organization, 
not financially, but through their personal influence, and 
work among the singers of the city. 

The most important question under discussion at this 
meeting was the securing of a rehearsal hall large enough 
to accommodate the gigantic chorus which is increasing in 
size daily. Various halls and auditoriums were suggested 
but none with the exception of the Central High School 
Auditorium seemed satisfactory. 

It was late in the evening when it was decided to com- 
municate with the Board of Education in reference to se- 
curing one of the high school buildings. By coincidence 
it was learned that the monthly meeting of the Board of 
Education was then in progress at the City Hall, and de- 
spite the late hour J. H. Huntington, Jr., was appointed a 
committee of one to attend the Board of Education meet- 
ing and present the committee’s request in person. 

it was a delightful surprise to every one when it was 
learned later that the Board of Education had not only 
granted the association the use of the Central High School 
for its rehearsals, but it had also decided to allow the cir- 
culars and poster matter of the association to be dis- 
tributed among the public schools of the city. 

The next rehearsal of the chorus, therefore, will be held 
in the auditorium of the Central High School, corner High 
and New streets, on Wednesday evening, November 4, at 
8 o'clock sharp. Those who have not as yet joined the 
chorus but who are intending to, are urged to secure mem- 
bership cards before the rehearsal evening. Director 
C. Mortimer Wiske will be at the office of the association 
every Wednesday from 10 a. m. until 6 p. m., and every 
Thursday and Friday from to a. m. until 9 p. m., as here- 
tofore, to receive applications. 

Memners or Apvisory ComMITTEE. 

The advisory committee is composed of the following 
members: Alexander Russell, Florence Mulford Hunt, 
Otto Schill, C. Wenham Smith, J. H. Huntington, Jr., 
Charles Grant Shaffer, Tom Daniel, George Clauder, 
Charles Tamme, Alexander Berne, Louise Westwood, Sid- 
ney Baldwin, Frank Mindnich, Louis Minier, Dora Becker- 
Shaffer, Dianne Cobb, Manuel Svet, Mrs. E. A. Baumann, 
Mrs. Otto Schill, Mrs. George Clauder, John Pearsall, Mrs. 
Spaulding Frazer, Mrs, Jay Ten Eyck, Katherine Young, 
R. L. Smith, J. E. Joyner, Archibald K. Towers, James 
Sauvage, Claude W. Velsor, C. E. LeMassena, Eleanor 
Hendrickson, Daniel E. Hervey, James Philipson, Edward 
Flannagan and Thornton W. Allen. 

OrGANntzation ComMirree MEMBERS. 

Members of the organization committee were also pres- 
ent at this time and discussed the selection of additional 
names for membership in the permanent association. The 
organization committee consists of the following members : 
Hon, Jacob Haussling, AlfredL. Dennis, Wallace M. 
Seudder, Austen Colgate, Hon. Frederic Frehlinghuysen, 
C. W. Feigenspan, James S. Higbie, Hon. Franklin Mur- 
phy, Forrest F. Dryden, Louis Bamberger, Louis Plaut, 
Frank Mindnich, Alexander Berne, Edwin Wickenhoefer, 
Major William Bryant, Rev. Lyman W. Allen, Louis 
Schlesinger, George Kuhn, Mrs. Jay Ten Eyck, Mrs. 
Spaulding Frazer, Andred van Blarcom, Franklin Conklin, 
Peter F. Campbell, Mrs. Robert F. Ballantine, Florence 
D. Murphy, Edward Flannagan, Daniel E. Hervey, Albert 
H. Atha, Charles Grant Shaffer, Isabell Sims, General 
Edwin M. Hine, Mrs. A, C. Bradin, Austen McGregor, 
Mathias Plum, Jr., J]. A. Riker, Charles F, Mackin, Alice 
Kirkpatrick, Thornton W. Allen, William T, Carter, Dr. 
Edward J. Ill, Franklin Murphy, Jr., Louise Westwood, 
Mrs. Robert W. Cumming, August Williams, H. G, Cur- 


rier, Mrs. Zachariah Belcher, Frederick Shaw, J. G. Truse- 
dell Moore and John Reeve. 
Tina Lerner’s Recrtat. 

Tina Lerner, the pianist, quite surprised her hearers last 
Friday afternoon, October 30, when she appeared in recital 
at Miss Beard’s School, Orange. Miss Lerner was warmly 
greeted and greatly pleased her audience with an interesting 
and well rendered program. 

Notes. 

John McCormack will give his East Orange song recital 
next Friday night, November 6, in the East Orange High 
School Auditorium. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, assisted by Edward McNamara, 
baritone, will give her recital in Newark at the Krueger 
Auditorium on November 11. 


JERSEY CITY SINGERS 
TO JOIN NEWARK. 


Advisory Committee to Meet This Week to 
Arrange for Organization of Large Chorus 
of Singers to Participate in Newark Fes- 
tival, C. Mortimer Wiske to Conduct. 

Jersey City, November 1, 1914. 

The Jersey City advisory committee of the Newark Mu- 
sic Festival Asociation is to hold its first meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, November 5, at the Lincoln High School. 
Officers will be elected at this time and arrangements made 
to organize the large chorus of Jersey City singers who are 
to join the gigantic Newark body in preparation for the 
three day music festival, on May 4, 5 and 6 next. 

Newark has already enlisted 600 singers. It is believed 
300 or 400 additional singers can be secured in Jersey City. 
Conductor C. Mortimer Wiske, director of the Paterson 
and Newark festivals, will rehearse the Jersey City mem- 
bers every Thursday evening in the Lincoln High School 
building, all going to Newark once a month to rehearse 
with the entire body. A similar plan is to be tried in Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

The festival this year is to be given in the First Regiment 
Armory, Newark, the largest in the State, on the evenings 
of May 4, 5 and 6. “Opera Night” will open the festival, 
“Wagner Night” will follow and “Concert Night” will 
conclude the programs. While a chorus of 1,000 was orig- 
inally planned, it is now estimated that the list of singers 
will greatly exceed this number. Some of the world’s 
greatest soloists, as well as an orchestra of 100 members, 
will be engaged. 

The present plan of the association is gigantic in its 
scope and wonderful in its possibilities. With Newark as 
a center it is proposed to organize a chorus in each of the 
large surrounding cities, each individual body of singers 
to form a part of the one big chorus. While this year it 
has been arranged to hold the three concerts in Newark, it 
is believed that next year, with the support of the Jersey 
City music lovers, the concerts can be divided so that part 
will be given in Newark and part in Jersey City. 

In connection with the association, which is composed of 
prominent men and women from all of these cities, an ad- 
visory committee will be formed in each city composed of 
the musicians, including organists, chorus and choir leaders 
and teachers. From this local body an executive board of 
five members will be elected and these will represent their 
respective cities at the general meetings of all the boards. 
The assistance and influence of such an advisory committee 
is of great value in the bringing together the chorus mem- 
bers, as well as the help and advice so needed by thé asso- 
ciation. 

Last week Newark held a meeting of its advisory com- 
mittee and elected Louise Westwood, supervisor of music 
in the public schools, as chairman, and Charles Grant Shaf- 
fer, also of the Board of Education, as vice chairman. As 
a result of this election the Board of Education has decided 
to work with the Festival Association in the promotion of 
the festival concerts. 

Every organist, chorus and choir leader, as well as 
teacher of music in Jersey City and the suburbs, is invited 
and urged to become a member of the advisory committee 
and to be present at this time. This is to be more or less 
of a civic affair and a splendid opportunity will be given 
Jersey City singers not only to receive the benefits that only 
such an organization can give them, but also to be the 
means of forming in Jersey City the nucleus of a music 
festival of its own. 

Until a permanent office has been established Jersey City 
singers who desire to join the chorus are asked to send 
their names, addresses and part they sing, directly to C. 
Mortimer Wiske, Lauter Building, 593 Broad street, New- 
ark, or to Miss Lockhart, 17 Brinkerhoff street, Jersey City. 
. At the meeting on Thursday evening, Director Wiske 
and Thornton W. Allen, the organizer of the Newark Fes- 
tival, will address the Jersey City singers. The proposed 
plans of the association will be laid before the members at 
this time and definite arrangements made for the organiza- 
tion of the Jersey City chorus. w. FZ 
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Musin’s Virtuoso School of Violin. 


Recently a representative of the Musica, Courter had 
the pleasure of listening to an ensemble lesson at the school 
of Ovide Musin, in West Seventy-sixth street, New York. 
This school, which is turning out some very excellent 
artists, well merits the following tribute paid it by the 
musical critic of the New York Evening Mail: 

Being duly invited to be a witness to the extraordinary details 
of a class day under the direction of the great master of Liege, 
Ovide Musin, who has transferred his Belgian activity, together 
with a large amount of American energy, to an American field, 
the writer saw many things which seemed nothing less than 
miraculous, 

This class includes students from every section of the United 
States. There are young men and young women from Oklahoma, 
from Seattle, from the Maine woods and from the far South; in- 
deed, it were difficult to name a geographical point which is not 
represented by violinists in the Musin school. All of these take 





private lessons, and these lessons are devoid of narrow rule and 
regulation, Each need is found and the master walks up and down 
with his instrument urging on the results he wants to hear by 
means of example. His own tone is full, round and luscious, just 
as it always was, and he teaches his pupil what he must expect to 
hear in his own tone. 

“But,” says Musin, “the trouble in America is that the pupil does 
not get to the teacher often enough to feel his influence What 
is the good of seeing a pupil once or twice im an entire week, and 
then you have no way of knowing what goes on or anything about 
their work or the influences which surround them I want my 
pupils near me, so I make them uncerstand that they are always 
expected to hear other lessons. The best pupils I have are those 
who are interested to hear all the other lessons; they understand 
better how to correct and how to find their own limitations and it 
keeps them in the atmosphere of study Do not misunderstand 


the atmosphere of music is one thing and the atmosphere of study 
another, and I want all my pupils to feel the latter.” 

Still bearing upen the “virtuoso” part of it, the writer insisted 
upon asking whether the master really believed that virtuosi can be 
made of more than a few limited number of people. He said: “Just 
wait and see this class that is coming in today. You will see that 
the work they do would not be within human possibility to do alone, 
no matter how serious they might be in their intentions There 
is a phase of physical endurance which cannot be developed in any 


other way.’ 

The class consisted of those taking private lessons, to whom the 
master gives two days in the week for ensemble practice But this 
is not ensemble in the ordinary sense of the word It is rather 
“unison practice,” and it is the most astonishing practice con 
ceivable. 

With Musin at the piano, there were cight young women on one 
side and six young men on the other At a given sign, one young 
girl began to play scales in a long, legato stroke and in broad tone 
At the close of this scale, on the beat of the moment, without the 


loss of a second, the entire class played the 
i 





same scale Then 
eame technical studies in tempo so furious that it seemed to be 
impossible to keep count of the time, and yet there was not a slip 
of intonation, of rhythm, of any detail whatsoever The “starter” 


played most difficult things first, and then, without an instant’s 


loss of time, the entire class would join in the most technical feat 
ever witnessed. “But what of the one who played it twice?” was 
the exclamation of the astonished onlooker There is not one in 
the class who could not go through the feat twice It is true here 
and there one or the other dropped out to rest, but that only em 





phasized the fact that there is no danger of overstrain in a feat 
of this kind, because there is no obligation but that of pride. These 
exercises are all done fr memory; there are shadings and ritards 
of tempo, there is an interpretation which shows a complete musical 


understanding, and, above all, there Ss a surety such as nothing 


else in the world could produce 

This class worked two hours in this manner, and it must be ad 
mitted that the writer felt very much less marvel for the techni 
of some of the noted virtuosos of the day, after hearing the abso 
lutely astounding achievement of so many of these young students, 
who are only students and have no other ideas concerning them 
selves. 

The one great thing that was demonstrated in addition to all 
else was that this is a real school for violin virtuosi 


Elsa Alves in Recital. 


Elsa Alves, soprano, gave a recital on Thursday evening, 
October 29, at the residence-studio of her mother, Mrs. 
Carl Alves, at 48 West Ninetieth street, New York. Miss 
Alves’ first group consisted of five songs as follows: “Lied 
des Harfenmiadchen’s,” S. von Hausegger; “Oh! Quand 
je dors,” Liszt ; “Knabe and Veilchen,” E. Wolff ; “Befreit,” 
Strauss; “Ob! hatt ich Jubals’ Harf,” Handel. 

Miss Alves has a delightful voice, especially commend- 
able for its freshness and clarity. These qualities were 
particularly noticeable in her singing of Handel's “Oh, hatt 
ich Jubals Harf,” which was excellently sung. Her second 
group was made up of eight “folksongs,” three of them in 
German and the others in French, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Italian and English. She was especially successful in the 
charming Swedish “Lullaby,” where the sustained quality 
of her tones and the excellence of her interpretations 
pleased. The final number of this group, a rollicking Ger- 
man song, “Och Moder ich well an Ding han,” caused much 
merriment among those present. 

Her third and last group was composed of four numbers 
by Brahms, “Feldeinsamkeit,” “Auf dem _  Kirchhof,” 
“Standchen” and “Von ewiger Liebe,” in each of which 
she evinced an unusual delicacy of tone and excellent breath 
control. 

Her voice shows the result of the careful training by her 
mother, Mrs. Carl Alves, and good diction characterized 
each of her selections. These qualities, combined with her 
thoughtful interpretations, make her a young artist who 





gives promise of becoming a favorite on the recital and 
concert platforms. 

C. Waldemar Alves assisted at the piano, rendering ex- 
cellent and sympathetic accompaniments. 


Success to John McCormack. 
Not since John McCormack opened the season in Syd 


ney, Australia, about sixteen months ago, and established 


attendance records, despite acute business depression and a 
severe epidemic of smallpox, has his popularity and draw 
ing powers been so clearly demonstrated as they were last 
week, 

He opened his season in Grand Rapids, Friday evening, 
October 23, where Powers Theatre was full to overflowing 
It was Mr, McCormack’s third appearance in the Michigan 
city in the same number of years. “During the three 
years,” says the Grand Rapids Press, “that he has been com 
ing to this city, his art has gained immensely in breadth 
and refinement, and at no time has he sung as well, or with 
such artistic distinction as on Friday night.”". The Grand 


Rapids Herald said 


‘Il mio tesoro’ from Don Giovanni, by Mozart, and was 


“The opening number was the aria 


accorded a remarkable degree of artistic polish. . . Mc 
Cormack is not only gifted with wonderful vocal powers 
but also with the power to use his voice at its fullest worth 
Standing before an audience he is a wizard song bird 
swaying the emotions of his fellows as though he knew the 
hidden spring of the human heart.” 

From Grand Rapids he went to Lexington, Ky., and so 
great was his success there, and so many people were un 
able to secure admission to the Woodlawn Park Audi 
torium, that he was immediately booked for a return con 
cert early in December. 

Three days prior to his appearance in Indianapolis, th 
house was sold out, and Manager Wagner had an urgent 
appeal for another engagement the following night. This 
was impossible, however, as Mr. McCormack had to return 
to New York for his Carnegie Hall concert, on Saturday 
evening. 

Two extra concerts are announced for Greater New 
York before he will start for the Pacific Coast They 
will be held at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Sunday 
evening, November 15, and Carnegie Hall, New York, Sun 
day afternoon, November 22. 


Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska Coming. 





The pupils of Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, who had 
planned to study with her during this season in Vienna, as 


well as those whose work was so suddenly cut short this 
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summer by the breaking out of the war, will no doubt b 


glad to hear that Mme. Liszniewska will be in America 
for a few months this winter. She is coming over to com 
plete arrangements for her American tour in 1915-1916 
and expects to sail on the steamship Rotterdam, leaving 
Rotterdam November 7. During her sojourn in the United 
States she will teach twice a week at Steinway Hall, New 
York, and once a week in Boston. 


Boston Pianist Returns from Europe. 


Carl Stasny, the pianist, returned from Europe, October 
7, and began his work at the New England Conservatory 
the following day. 


Hamish MacKay’s Recital Program. 


Following is the program for Hamish MacKay’s song 
recital, assisted at the piano by Fay Foster, the American 
pianist and composer, Acolian Hall, New York, Nove 
ber 5, at 8.30 P. M 
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New England Singer Lauded. 


Apropos the Nielsen-Ganz-Williston concert given in 
Springfield. Mass., recently, the attached notices appeared 


in local Springfield and Holyoke, Mass., daily papers. 
These are tributes which should be exceedingly gratifying 
to the young singer: 

It t e recorded that Mrs. Artha Williston upheld her im 
portant end long and exacting program with great credit to 
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and mext came Mrs 


R oh ( pened the progran Williston 


tage was the signal for a burst of prolezged 


applause and it was quite some moments before the applause sub- 
sided sufficiently for Mrs. Williston to begin her first song, which 
was Landon Ronald’s “O Lovely Night.” Her voice never showed 
to better advantage and she sang with wonderful ease and readi- 
Her crystal-clear soprano voice was at its best in Harriet 
Ware’s English song, “Joy of the Morning.” Every number re 
ceived its full measure of applause, and when at the close of the 
group of three songs, the ushers came up the aisle laden with floral 
tributes the auditorium responded with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. . 

When the burst of applause which greeted the presentation of the 
lovely flowers to Mrs. Williston had subsided, the audience simply 
refused to allow her to withdraw from the stage and she very gra- 
ciously sang for an encore “Last Night,” by Kjerulf.. . . . 

The closing number was “Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” and 
was beautifully sung by Mrs. Williston. In all, every one who at- 
tended had a most enjoyable and wonderful evening. It may be 
also said that every Holyoker who attended was very proud of Mrs. 
Williston and justly so for her work was indeed very creditable.— 
Holyoke Daily Transcript, October 15, 1914. 


ness, 


There was much interest in the appearance of Mrs. Williston, of 
whom of late we had beer hearing fine things from New York, and 
her singing fully justified expectations. She has a voice of quite 
exceptional promise, large and full, and evidently of a fine, natural 
It is smooth, bright, even brilliant, and her best tones have 
a peculiar and beautiful transparency. She is still best in 
English songs such as Harriet Ware's “Joy of the Morning,” and 
Ronald's “Oh, Lovely Night,” which she sang first, but 
she sang well the Arditi waltz, “Parla,” and the warm brilliance 
of her voice is very effective in music of this sort.—Springfield 
Daily Republican, October 15, 1914. 


quality. 


Landon 





A soloist of the afternoon was Mme. Artha Williston, whose sing- 
ing made such a favorable impression at the previous evening con- 
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ARTHA WILLISTON, 


cert in the oratorio of “Elijah.” This rarely gifted singer possesses 
1 voice of unusual range and purity of tone, and of lyric quality. 
tler program number, Wagner's “Elsa's Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” 
was well suited to her beautiful soprano voice and was given in an 
almost faultless manner, Dramatic feeling was displayed to a large 
degree, and at the close the singer was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause, being recalled many times. As an encore number she 
sang “When the Roses Bloom,”’ by Reichardt, and again received 
such plaudits that a second encore was demanded and she graciously 
singing Kjerulf’s “Last Night” with rare 
Portland (Me.) Argus. 


acquiesced, artistry 





Zofia Naimska Resumes Teaching. 





After spending an enjoyable period of recreation at 
Lake Pleasant, N. Y., Zofia Naimska, teacher of piano, 
has returned to New York to resume work. Miss Naim- 
ska will teach on Mondays and Thursdays at Carnegie 
Hall, room t21, and on Wednesdays and Saturdays at her 
home studio, 50 Morningside Drive. She gives piano in- 
struction also, at the Institute of Musical Art, New York. 

Miss Naimska, who is an exponent of the Leschetizky 
method, has met with marked success as a teacher. Gladys 
Browne, one of her artist-pupils, appeared in recital in 
New York last season, scoring a great success and receiv- 
ing some very complimentary notices. Another pupil who 
is deserving of special mention is David Brown, who is 
making excellent progress in his work. 

Besides presenting her pupils in recital each month, Miss 
Naimska will have two of her artist-pupils appear in their 
own recitals this season. 

In addition to ker duties as a pedagogue, Miss Naimska 
will herself play at a number of recitals in and near New 
York. 

Marya Naimska, a violinist of the Belgian school, will 
have also a class of pupils at her residence, 50 Morning- 
side Drive. She is a pupil of César Thomson, from whom 


she has a valuable testimonial of her ability and technical 
knowledge. 

These talented sisters have appeared frequently in joint 
recitals and have met with excellent success, their work 
having received especial comimendation from Paderewski 
and others of equal repute. 





Spalding’s Violin Mastery. 


From the start of his American eareer Albert Spalding 
made it plain in the kind of music he selected for public 
performance and in his manner of playing it, that he pur- 
posed to tread only the stern and legitimate paths of art. 
His musical training had been of the strictest kind and his 
ambition early manifested itself to win his way solely by 
virtue cf his artistic achievements and to gain the suffrages 
of the American public without any undignified appeal to 
their patriotism. 

In Europe, Spalding had no such considerations to 
meet, for a virtuoso’s birthplace neither helps nor hinders 
his reception in foreign art centers, but unfortunately 
our own country is not yet independent enough and our 
critics are not yet broad enough always to disassociate a 
performer’s nationality from his intrinsic accomplishments. 

It has been interesting to note how Spalding, by relent- 
less adherence to his ideals and by incessant application 
has won the admiration of his concert going countrymen 
and forced the respect of the hesitant critics. By dint 
of his splendid deeds on the violin he now ranks in this 
country, as he does in Europe, as one of the representa- 
tive and commanding violin personalities of the day, and 
with each new appearance in America, he demonstrates 
greater strides and higher flights toward that perfection 
which all true artists never cease striving for, but which 
even the best of them modestly assert they despair of 
ever attaining. 

Spalding’s interpretations have broadened into notable 
proportions and now carry thorough conviction where for- 
merly they left room for doubt, as his youth and his ex- 
treme technical agility sometimes inclined the listeners to 
think that he loved the sound of the music rather than its 
soul. But no such hesitation need exist any longer. The 
purity cf sentiment with which Spalding delivered the fine 
old Porpora sonata in G, the depth of musical feeling and 
truly touching devotional spirit with which he invested 
the Bach adagio and fugue in G minor (unaccompanied), 
and the sprightliness, stylistic finish and enchanting humor 
encompassed in his delivery of the Mozart D major con- 
certo, stamped the violinist as a master of his instrument 
and its possibilities, musical and technical, and as an in- 
terpretative authority of an unequivocally high order. It 
was a concert treat of the most exceptional kind to hear 
that trio of numbers, and on every side the writer heard 
nothing but expressions of pleasure and surprise at the 
manner in which Spalding has leaped to so exalted an 
artistic plane in comparatively so short a period of time. 

As a composer, too, the concert giver won enviable 
laurels, his “Prelude” and “Nostalgie” establishing him as 
a music creator of thematic originality and facile con- 
structive talents. The works were palpably applauded on 
the strength of their inherent value and not merely as a 
compliment to their maker. 

Edmund Grasse’s “Waves at Play,” a pleasing and well 
built piece, was a tour de force in the skillful treatment 
accorded to it by Spalding, and his nimble fingers and 
dexterous bow exci*ed unbounded demonstrations of ap- 
preciation on the part of the audience. 

Dvorak’s “Mazurek” was a gem of lovely tone and be- 
witching piquancy as Spalding played it. 

In his own arrangement of Paganini’s “Campanella,” 
the youthful virtuoso left nothing undone in the way of 
taxing violin brilliancy to its extreme limit, and it would 
be difficult to recall a more scintillating performance of 
the popular caprice. When the shower of stimulating py- 
rotechnics came to an end, the enthusiasm of the listeners 
spent itself in deafening applause, which forced Spalding 
into bows innumerable and encores galore. 

Andre Benoist was a host within himself at the piano. 
His accomplishments were on a par with the work of 
the soloist and nothing better can be said in their praise. 
He is a master accompanist, as Spalding is a master vio- 
linist. 





Newkirk Pupil to Be Heard in Recital. 


Lillian Sherwood Newkirk, the vocal teacher, who has 
studios at Norwalk, Conn., and in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building, New York, announces that Clara Marie 
Jager, who has been studying with Mme. Newkirk since 
her sixteenth year, will give a recital at Aeolian Hall, on 
November 12. Miss Jager spent last season in Paris, per- 
fecting her French. 








Martyrdom. 


“You say you're a moving picture hero?” 
“Yes, my wife makes me go to them every night.”— 
Pearson's Weekly. 
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LORETTA DEL VALLE IN NEW YORK. 


Coloratura Soprano Has Established to Her Credit Numerous 
Operatic and C rt S in Europe. 


Loretta del Vallé, coloratura soprano, recently came to 
New York after a period of six and one-half years of 
singing and studying abroad. 

Previous to this recent sojourn in Europe, Mme. del 
Vallé had studied with Mme. Marchesi in Paris for two 
years. 

In 1908, however, she went directly to Dresden, where 
she studied roles with Frau Reuss-Belce, stage manager 
of the Bayreuth Theatre. When Frau Reuss-Belce’s du- 
ties called her to Bayreuth, Mme. del Vallé went to study 
during the summer months at Graz with Joseph Trummer, 
the regisseur of the Prague Opera House, who with Mrs. 
Trummer, was passing the summer at his home in Graz. 
He had been for years principal conductor at Breslau. 
“His knowledge of opera from every point of view was 
phenomenal,” Mme. del Vallé says; “in fact, he was with- 
out an equal. I was so delighted with Mr. Trummer and 
made such excellent progress, and he seemed so much in 
earnest, that I took his advice and went with him to 
Prague, where I continued my studies with him daily.” 

The following January, Mr. Trummer procured for 
Mme. del Vallé a guest engagement at the Court Theatre 
in Mannheim, where she sang Queen of the Night in “The 
Magic Flute.” 

About a week after her return to Prague from Mann- 
heim “The Magic Flute” was included in the repertoire 
at the Opera. At the last moment the artist who was to 
sing Queen of the Night became indisposed half an hour 
before the beginning of the performance and Regisseur 
Trummer, knowing that Mme. del Vallé knew the part, 
suggested to Angelo Neumann, the director, that she sing 
the role. He sent for the soprano immediately and asked 
her if she would do this, to which she assented. It was 
thus that Mme. del Vallé made her debut at the New 
German Theatre. Mme. del Vallé’s success in this, 
her first appearance in Prague, was instantaneous and the 
next day she received a letter from Angelo Neumann and 
the sum of 100 crowns. Any one having any knowledge 
of his love of and fame for small salaries will appreciate 
the generosity of this amount. He asked her to come to 
his office next day and upon her arrival she found that he 
had prepared a three years’ contract which merely awaited 
her signature. This was the real beginning of Mme. del 
Vallé’s operatic career. Angelo Neumann revived “Lucia,” 
“Robert the Devil,” “Huguenots,” etc., for her. In addi- 
tion to the above operas her repertoire consists of Queen 
of the Night in “Magic Flute,” Gilda in “Rigoletto,” Philine 
in “Mignon,” The Doll in the “Tales of Hoffmann,” Vio- 
letta in “Traviata,” Inez in “Africaine,” Martha, and in 
fact all principal coloratura roles. 

Angelo Neumann was so much pleased with Mme. del 
Vallé’s performance in “The Magic Flute” that he sent 
her to Dresden on the following Sunday to sing the same 
role. 

Unfortunately, in Angelo Neumann's death, on Decem- 
ber 21, 1011, Mme. del Vallé lost a great admirer and a 
genuine friend. He proved this in particular when he was 
named the director of the new Charlottenburg Opera 
House in Berlin. Mme. del Vallé was the second person 
whom he engaged. This contract, which could not be ful- 
filled, owing to his death and the subsequent failure of 
the project, would have occupied the soprano’s time until 
June 30, 1915. 

Upon his death the directorship of the Prague Opera 
House changed hands. Mme. del Vallé’s contract having 
expired June 30, 1912, she decided to go to Berlin and 
work with the late Frank King Clark, whom she had met 
in the meanwhile in Prague and who expressed an interest 








in her work. 

There she worked all through the summer and in Sep- 
tember she sang a guest performance of the Queen in “The 
Huguenots” at Cassel. She had made tremendous strides 
with King Clark, and it is perhaps owing to his extreme 
kindness and great encouragement, to says nothing of his 
absolute faith in her ultimate future, that enabled her to 
make such a successful appearance in Cassel. 

A death in the soprano’s family prevented her from 
returning to sing a second guest performance, and as all 
other contracts offered were for five years or more (the 
intendancy in Cassel was willing to offer her a contract 
for even one year), she decided, not wishing to tie her- 
self for so long a term of years in Germany, to go to Lon- 
don, which she considered to be the center for an inter- 
national career. 

Her appearance in the English capital were entirely of 
a private nature. She sang, among other places, at the 
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Duchess of Westminster's, Lady Cunard’s, Mrs. Cornwal- 
lis-West’s, the Royal Automobile Club; also at Whitley 
Bay, the fashionable watering place of Northumberland, 
where she was reengaged to return on August 16. She 
also had an engagement for Blankenberghe, in Belgium, 
for August 14. At the outbreak of the war these dates 
were immediately cancelled, as were all her other engage- 
ments abroad for this season. 

Mme. del Vallé is under the management of Antonia 
Sawyer, New York. 


LOS ANGELES LIBRARY 
HAS MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


Adequate Reference Arrangement Proves Val- 
uable Addition to Public Institution—Over 
Two Thousand Volumes, Including 
Opera, Orchestral and Choral Scores 
Are at the Disposal of Patrons— 

Other Attractive Features 
Described—Local Com- 
posers Are Busy with 





New Works. 
1110 West Washington Street, } 
Los Angeles, Cal., October 17, 1914 


For several years the Public Library has been cooperat- 
ing with the musicians and musical clubs in supplying not 
only the books upon musical subjects, but also in carrying 
a large line of sheet music, musical scores, etc. 
library is situated on the two top floors of the new Met- 
ropolitan Building at Fifth street and Broadway. A more 
central location would be hard to find and every requisite 
for the convenience of the patrons of the Public Library 
has seemingly been provided for. 

The musical department is situated in the north wing of 
the balcony floor, and besides offering the usual con- 


The new 


veniences for reference has over two thousand volumes of 








2100 PERSONS 
WERE 
TURNED AWAY 





from the first two pairs of concerts of The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and this in the 
face of economic conditions adverse to 
amusement expenditures. 


The sale of seats and boxes for the year has 
exceeded that of any previous season. 


The orchestra of eighty-five members is 
intact, and playing, in the opinion of the 
leading music critics, with a beauty never 
before reached by this assembly of players. 


The soloists, twenty-five in number, are 
the most notable ever presented. 


The orchestra is under the distinguished 
conductorship of Mr. Leopold Stokowski. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

















rolls of the best music, especially operatic scores and sym- 
phonic works 
During the musical season a bulletin board will be pro 


vided, on which announcements of the coming musical 








THE NEW GERMAN THEATRE, PRAGUE, BOHEMIA 





At which Mme. del Vallé made her debut 

music, containing scores of operatic, orchestral and choral events will be made and the music to be used at the 

works. Of the most popular there are several copies. certs will be kept in the library the week previous, for the 
The head of the music and art department is Susanna ( use of any wishing to study the program By far the 
Ott, Ruth Waring being in charge of the music section. most valuable recent addition to this department is the 
I spent a very delightful half hour with Miss Waring re- gift of Charles Modini-Wood, by which he has placed 
cently and could not help catching some of her enthu- upon the shelves the scores which he presented to the 
siasm. She explained her hopes and ambitions for this People’s Orchestra in trust two years ago This library 
department. She is especially anxious to cooperate with is valued at $1,500, and Mr. Modini-Wood feels that this i 


music clubs in and around Los Angeles, and for this pur- 
pose will gladly assist in making out programs, arranging 
plans of study, etc. Any music not in the library will be 
secured and every assistance given. 

One of the unique features of the department is the 
soundproof roof provided with a piano with player 
attachment, for the use of those wishing to try over new 
music, and especially for the use of study clubs and music 
students. Regular hours are being reserved for the use 
of any clubs desiring it. The room is ideally situated, as 
it is centrally located and the best material for reference 


is at hand. For use on the player piano will be found 





the safest place as well as the most useful and accessiblk 
since the disbandment of the orchestra 

Charles F. Edson has given part of his valuable musical 
library to the department recently 


Another plan just put into execution is the 


gether of the sheet music compositions of one 

for easy reference [he musical periodicals are al 

kept in this department and bound volumes and cur 
numbers are in constant use for reference work and i 
sical events Among these I found the Mt aL Courter 
to be most valuable and in constant demand The I 
Angeles musical public has every reasor 
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of what is being done in this line, for there are few libra- 
ries in the United States accomplishing as much. A clip- 
ping from one of the Chicago papers, recently published 
in a local paper, speaks of the Chicago Library board as 
inaugurating a “new departure.” They are to provide 
and have already secured a few 
copies for that purpose. The Los Angeles Library has 
been doing this for several years, and it has become so 
valuable and popular a feature as to warrant the enlarge- 
ment. Miss Ott and Miss Waring desire the cooperation 
f all clubs, music teachers and students and offer their 


music for circulation 


ices for all assistance needed. 


Luccuest Compostinc War Music. 


\ call on Riccardo Lucchesi found that genial and tal- 
ted gentleman very busy orchestrating the scores of two 
finished. The title of one is “Angels of 
the Red Cross,” the other “Lest We Fall.” The poems 
are by Mr. Danziger, a well known lawyer of Los Angeles. 
Both poems and music are very beautiful, full of tender- 
ness and deep dramatic feeling and afe sure to meet with 
Lucchesi is also finishing several works 


songs just 


favo1 Signor 


for piano, string quartet and orchestra, 


of his songs recently published, which are being 
“Illusions” and “Regret.” 


Two 


| quite extensively, are 


ComMpPosITIONS ON Recent PROGRAMS. 


Gertrude Ross and Widney 
Elsa von Grof Menasco, cellist, presented a very success- 
Woman’s Club of Hollywood, 
sday, October 14 For the closing numbers Mrs. 
Mabee sang six songs by Mrs. Ross, three Japanese songs 
till in manuscript, and “Three Songs of the Desert,” re- 
cently published by White-Smith Company. As an encore 
Mme Ross’ “Lullaby,” arranged for 
the cello 

On October 19 Mrs Ross and Mrs Mabee will go to San 
a program before the opening meeting 
This en- 


Ross’ 


Mrs. 


Grace Mabee, assisted by 


ful program before the 


W ‘ dre 


Menasce,played Mrs 


Diego to present 
San Diego Music Teachers’ Association. 

wement comes as a result of the program Mrs. Ross and 
Mr Mabee gave at the California State Music Teachers’ 


Jane CATHERWOOD. 


of the 


Convention at San Diego in July. 


Carl Friedberg in Pittsburgh. 


Carl Friedberg, the German pianist, who arrived in this 
intry recently, after great difficulties in obtaining a re- 
English Government, has just returned to 


I le h pened 


from the 


York from his first concert in America. 
ir, which will take 


with the Pittsburgh Art Society, Friday, October 23, 


him as far west as the Pacific 


where he received a veritable ovation 


the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times appeared the statement 
it was a pleasure to make the acquaintance of such 


and that Pittsburgh has in four years not 


it artist 


a surprise in an unheralded artist. sy 


one forget that the piano is to a large extent a per- 
on instrument.” 


er playing Schumann's symphonic etudes, he was re- 


granted an encore 
Fried 


» the stage seven times, but he 
his second group of Chopin numbers. 
uch a deep impression on the Pittsburgh audi- 
return engagement was requested immediately 
her 10, which, however, could not be granted on 


the heavy bookings during that month. 


Harold Bauer’s New York Program. 


unusual interest has been arranged by 
his recital in Aeolian Hall, New York 
n, November 7. The pianist’s return 
id New Zealand via San Francisco, has 
series of route 


program 


Bauer for 


recital appearances en 

of his visit (his eighth) to 
welve appearances on tour with the Bos- 
irchestra. He will likewise be heard as 
other orchestra of first im- 
His 


minor, Bach; sonata in 


present 


practi illy every 


oughout the country recital program 


m | 
variations and fugue upon a 
Bach, and 


ta and fugue 
thoven 
Brahms 


Beethoven 


seven inventions, 


p. 110, 


Julia R. Waixel Opens Studio. 


Waixel announces the opening of her studio, at 

i1ath street, New York, telephone 3249 Morning- 

Waixel is available as accompanist and she will 

ilso give coaching lessons, in which line she has met with 


excellent success 


‘Othello.” “L’Africaine,” “Fidelio,” “Tannhauser” and 
‘Meistersinger” have been regaling the citizens of Nurem- 
berg with melody and artistic uplift during the troublous 


‘ 
days 


Clark’s Tribute to Clark. 


Death interrupted a beautiful friendship between Frank 
King Clark, who gained wide recognition as a vocal in- 
structor in Paris and Berlin, and Charles W. Clark, the 
American baritone and teacher, when it claimed the for- 
mer a few weeks ago. Although of no kin, these two sing- 
ers of a common surname were very near and dear to each 
other back in the days when the “sledding” was not over 
the smoothest roads. Recently in Chicago, Charles W. 
Clark, falling into a reminiscent mood, recalled the com- 
paratively “lean” times when he and Frank King Clark 
were striving in Paris for the lofty recognition which 
eventually came to each. “When Clark helped Clark and 
Clark helped Clark” might serve as a good title for Charles 
W. Clark’s reminiscences, 

“When I went abroad about twelve years ago,” said Mr. 
Clark, “Frank was in Paris studying under Sbriglia and, 
incidentally, acting as correspondent for an American mu- 
sical journal. He was the only person I knew in Paris, 
and we spent much of our time together. Frank was the 
soul of enthusiasm and good cheer, and his genial com- 
panionship meant much to me. Of course, we both had 


our troubles—who, of a seriousness of purpose and a slim 
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“She unfolded her extraordinary superior qualities, ele- 
gant technic, marked rythmical feeling, and musical temper- 
ament.”—Breslauer Morgenzeitung. 
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purse does not have his troubles? Frank became worried 
about his voice, at times being downright gloomy and 
morose, but ] cheered him up to the best of my ability and 
did all I could, in my humble way, to aid him. I endeav- 
ored to show him how Sbriglia wanted his exercises done. 
Knowing that I had considerable spare time on my hands, 


Frank suggested that I give some of it over to teaching. 
It was not long long before he had all my spare time taken, 
and I could have had many more pupils than I could han- 
dle. -The sense of financial relief was most pronounced. 
“When Frank's confidence in his voice was fully re- 
stored, Ladvised him to take on a few pupils, knowing that 
he had all the capabilities of a successful teacher. He did 
so, with merited success. When I decided to return to 
America I turned all my pupils over to him. It was not 


long before he was enjoying high and richly deserved rec- 
ognition. About four years ago he went to Berlin, where 
his success was quite in keeping with that attained in Paris. 
He was wonderfully enthusiastic in his work, scrupulously 
honest with his pupils, to whom he always gave the best 
that was in him. I may have had something to do toward 
putting him in a way to make himself, but he possessed all 
the attributes of a great teacher, and was destined to enjoy 
success because of his qualifications. The world lost a 
truly big figure when Frank King Clark died, and I a true, 
faithful friend.” 





Annola Florence Wright Recital. 


The following program will be given by Annola Florence 
Wright, soprano, at the Regneas studios, in New York, on 
Thursday evening, November 5: 

Aria from Der Freischitz 

SUOMI 8524 rsa sob sdbveed nden eo cccGay onsue Kibes nse 
\ ads Ua Pe th Oe Ea > re rrr nea “S| 
Gretchen am Spinnrade 

Mondnacht 

Zueignung 

Oh heller Tag 

Zwei Stratisse 

OEE IE Eee ee REA eam! Schindler 
Come, Sweet Morning 

Monee Cee TIN 55s ies Sev be chen bcc inics 

Sylvia 

April 

Gypsying Chapman 
When Spring Comes Laughing... ................000ccecees Chapman 
Butterfly Waltz Song Mildenberg 


Arrigo Serato Arrives This Week. 





Arrigo Serato, the Italian violinist, who arrives from 
Italy this week, will make his New York debut with the 
Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall on November 1s. 
On that occasion he will play the Mendelssohn concerto. 

His tour will take him to the Pacific Coast and he will 
appear in almost every large city in the United States. 
Though an Italian by birth, he is recognized as one of the 
greatest interpreters of classic German music. This may be 
largely due to the fact that for many years Serato has 
made his home in Berlin, to which circumstances also may 
be ascribed what may be termed his cosmopolitan tempera- 
ment. 





Philadelphia Club Likes Dunning System. 


Carrie Louise Dunning, pedagogue and originator of the 
Dunning system of music study for beginners, was invited 
by the Mothers-in-Counsel Club, of Philadelphia, one of 
the most exclusive in that city, to present her system in all 
its phases to them. They were most enthusiastic and have 
since written her a letter of sincere appreciation. 

On Wednesday, October 21, Mrs. Dunning closed her 
New York class; she will begin another the middle of No- 
vember, for many teachers in and around New York who 
desire to become familiar with this system of teaching. 
This class gives promise already of being a large one. 


Preyer Pupil Scores Success. 


Marie Durand, soprano, recently won instant success in 
the role of Lucia, which she sang for ten weeks with the 
San Carlo Opera Company. As she was the only Amer- 
ican in the company, it is interesting to note the words of 
the Springfield Union, “Durand and Malpica easily the 
stars,” and again, “The dagger and mad scenes were su- 
perbly given by Marie Durand, and in the duo for soprano 
and the flute, a height was reached seldom attained by any 
singers.” 

Miss Durand is a pupil of Caroll Badham Preyer, the 
vocal instructor of New York. 


Edwin Evans Activities. 


On October 18, Edwin Evans, baritone, appeared at the 
Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, as a guest soloist before an 
audience which filled the church and which probably num- 
bered about twenty-five hundred persons. Tomorrow even- 
ing, November 5, he will give a recital at Easton, Pa., and 
on November 15, he will appear as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. His annual Philadelphia recital will 
take place at Witherspoon Hall, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 19, when he will be heard in a varied and interesting 


program. 


Wolle to Discuss Bach’s Humor. 


On November 20, Dr. J. Fred Wolle will deliver a lecture 
in the Moravian Sunday School Building, Bethlehem, Pa.. 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Club. His subject will 
be “Bach's Humer,” which he will himself illustrate at the 
piano. He will be assited by Anna Estes, soprano, a mem- 
ber of the Bach Choir, of Bethlehem. This promises to 
be an interesting as well as instructive lecture. 
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Philadelphia Society Gives “Carmen.” 


An excellent performance of Bizet’s “Carmen” opened 
the ninth season of the Philadelphia Operatic Society. 


Photo by 


Haeseler, Philadelphia. 
VIVIENNE SEGAL, 


as Carmen, 


This production, which was given on Wednesday evening, 
October 28, in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, was 
attended by an enthusiastic audience which completely 
filled the Academy. 

With Wassili Leps as conductor, the orchestra, which 
was composed of sixty members of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, did splendid work. The cast was made 
up of members of the Operatic Society and their work 
was truly remarkable when it is considered that they were 
all amateurs. The personnel follows: Carmen, Vivienne 
Segal; Micaela, Adelina Patti Noar; Frasquita, Adele 
Hassan; Mercedes, Louis Hutchinson; Don Jose, George 
Rothermel; Escamillo, Horace Hood; Zuniga, D. Wilt- 
bank Keene; Morales, William J. Mayer; Remendado, 
Oswald F. Blake; Dancairo, E. V. Coffrain; Solo Dancer, 
Marguerite Edna Wroe; Dancer on Table, Hiida Schock. 

In addition there was a splendidly trained chorus of 
one hundred and fifty persons and a ballet of thirty-two 
members. The society was assisted also by the Carnatius 
Mandolin Club of Philadelphia. 

To Wassili Leps, the conductor and also the musical 
director of the society, is due the greater share of the 
credit for the exceptionally fine performance of this, the 
thirty-first production by this enterprising society. For 
energy and perseverance he is not to be surpassed, and 
the unity and spirit of camaraderie which evidently pre- 
vailed between Mr. Leps and his assistants were delight- 
ful. 

In the title role, Vivienne Segal, a young and talented 
singer, displayed a mezzo-soprano voice of pleasing qual- 
ity, which never lacked in purity and sonority. Miss Segal, 
who is but eighteen years of age, is a pupil of Mrs. Phil- 
lips-Jenkins, of Philadelphia, this being her fourth year 
of study with that teacher. She acted the part of the 
dashing Spanish girl with charm, giving the cigarette girl 
a petite attractiveness quite unusual. 

Another pupil of Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins, who appeared in 
one of the principal roles, was Adele Hassan, who was the 


Frasquita of the production. She made the most of this 
unimportant role, singing with spirit and excellent taste. 

The Don José of George Rothermel and the Escamillo 
of Horace Hood were remarkable for an amateur produc- 
tion. Both of these gentlemen have excellent voices which 
they use artistically; especially is this true in the case of 
Mr. Rothermel. 

The role of Micaela as acted by Adelina Patti Noar was 
extremely graceful, and her beautiful soprano voice was 
heard to advantage in this part. Especially well done was 
her aria in the gypsies’ camp, where she displayed her fine 
sense of the dramatic 

A word of praise must also be spoken for Mr. Leps’ 
splendid control of the chorus. It sang with much force 
and fine modulation. William P. Bentz was the chorus 
master. 

A graceful and delightful ballet was designed and di 
rected by Walter G. Wroe. The production, staged by 
Joseph Engel, formerly of the Chicagcé-Philadelphia Opera 
Company, reflected credit upon that gentleman. 

It may be added that by many this was considered to be 
the best production which this society has given since it 
was organized in 1906. 

Mr. Leps will immediately begin work on the production 


































WASSILI LEPS 


of “The Serenade,” by Victor Herbert, which will be given 
in January. 


Lecture on “How to Breathe.” 





Ida Haggerty-Snell will give a lecture Thursday even 
ng, November 5, in her new studio, 130 West Ninety-sev 
enth street, on “How to Breathe.” “Few think of the neces 
sity of knowing how to breathe or that they do not already 
Haggerty-Snell, who is rec 
Her lectur« 


breathe correctly,” says Mme, 
ognized as an authority on correct breathing 
will no doubt prove very beneficial. 

Ida Haggerty-Snell gave a pupils’ song recital in her new 
studio recently. It was the first appearance of the partici- 
pants; notwithstanding that none of them had studied over 
three months, their singing was excellent. Lucidity of tone 
and distinct enunciation were especially noticeable. 

After the program, Mme. Haggerty-Snell gave a short, 
interesting talk on American folksongs 

Jules Wellens, as accompanist, added greatly to the en 


joyment of the evening’s music. 





Mme. Sundelius With Chicago Apollo Club. 


Concerning Marie Sundelius’ appearance with the Chi- 
cago. Apollo Club as soloist in Elgar's 
press ef that city had the following to say: 

“In the music of ‘Eigen,’ Mme. Sundelius disclosed a 


She made it 


“Caractacus,” the 


voice of attractive quality that carried well 
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expressed the emotion incidental to the role.” 


Herald, October 10, 1914 


Marie Sundelius, an appealing soprano, sang ‘Eigen,’ 


with a fine sense of the dramatic value of the work.”—Chi 


cago Daily Tribune, October 19, 1914 
Mme. Sundelius made a pleasing impression.” 


Post, October 19, 1914 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 


Marie Sundelius interpreted ‘Eigen’ with a voice of wide 
range, of noble quality, and of good training.”-—Chicago 
Examiner, October 19, 1914 

“Mme. Sundelius making her Chicago debut in this per 
formance, made an excellent impression. She has a high 


clear voice of good quality, and a very d 


its use.”——Chicago Journal, October 19, 1914 


“Marie Sundelius sang the soprano part of 
; 


warm and true tones, and put a weird inflecti into the 
Druid maid’s warning.”—-Chicago News, October 19, 1014 
A Compliment 
Little Girl—My father says he ha ften see you act 
Pleased Actress——What did he say he iw me act 
dear? 
Little Girl—In the ‘seventies.— Puck 
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evident, too, that her resources did not begin and end with 
the production of vocal tone, by the manner in which she 


Chicago 


Chicago 


efinite idea as to 


Eigen’ in 
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Helen Ware in Joint Recital 
With Harold Bauer. 


Helen Ware played her first concert of the season in 
Kenosha, Wis., on October 20. Her program was as 
unique and fascinating as those that have given her an in- 
ternational reputation as an interpreter of Hungarian and 
Slav music. After introducing the new Hungarian sonata 





HELEN WARE 


Buttykay, Helen Ware proved her fine musicianship 
plendid rendition of the Sarabande, Double, and 
ree from Bach The “Carmen” fantasie, from her 
Hubay, brought her an ovation, for like in her 
Hungarian and Slav numbers, her temperament and 
hythmic grasp made it possible for her to rise to great 
heights, carrying her audience through the various moods 
composition, A Hungarian Love Song arranged 
by Helen Ware had to be repeated, also one of her encores, 
Chant Negre, by Walter Kramer. 
Chis Kenosha concert was followed by a joint recital 
with Harold Bauer, in Milwaukee, on October 25. 
Helen Ware's first Milwaukee appearance was a decided 
ce ich number being greeted by spirited applause 
nd many encores were the result On this program 
Helen Ware gave a magnificent interpretation of her 
Master Hubay’s Hungarian fantasie, “Azt Mondjak.” 
Among the number of encores played, a dainty little com- 
osition from Gustave Saenger entitled “Scotch Pastor- 
ile,” had to be repeated to satisfy the enthusiastic music 
lover Some press opinions follow: 
MISS WARE MAKES HIT 
\ ppeared for the first time, and her playing proved 
cellence Miss Ware exhibited genuine flashes of virtu 
Milw kee ce Press 
M \ perf t wa cally impressive, . . . Her 
dings gave evidence f such genuine musical talent as is 
the foremost ranks of women violinists. .. . 
M War ele ns were st from the Hungarian and Slav 
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schools, in which her poetic nature found ample opportunity to 
manifest itself.—The Milwaukee Journal. 





Helen Ware plays with power unusual for a womam. .. .« 
Her most appreciated numbers were the Hungarian dances,—Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 





She has a rich and mellow tone and an imaginative quality which 
is very appealing, especially in the Hungarian music.—The Evening 
Wisconsin. 





Praiseworthy was her rendition of the Handel sonata. In the 
Hungarian and Slav music she entered the spirit of the music 
heartily. It was pleasure to listen to the poetical rendition of such 
musical jou jous as berceuse (Cui), “Tambourin Chinois” (Kreis- 
ler), Waltzer, Burmester, Hummel.—Germania Herold. 





MISS WARE POPULAR. 

Miss Ware will always have a warm place in the appreciation of 
those who heard her at her first Milwaukee concert. . . . With 
a rich temperament, poetical insight and good technical equipment, 
this young woman turns her talent to serious account.—Milwaukee 
Daily News. 


Emma Nagel in Virginia. 


Emma Nagel’s popularity at the Richmond, Va., Festi- 


val, October 5-9, was indicat- 
a iene Ca By by the spontaneous ap- 


533 plause from the huge au- 
dience and the favorable cri- 
ticisms of the Richmond daily 
newspapers, some of which 
are appended: 

So much commendatory criticism 
of Miss Nagel’s singing was in- 
dulged in that the members of the 
directorate are planning to engage 
her for the American Bankers’ 
Association convention. The enor- 
mous crowds listened to Miss 
Nagel with rapt attention and she 
was graciously encored. — Times- 
Dispatch. 











Miss Nagel has a beautiful and 
well cultivated soprano voice. 
Her runs and trills were splen- 
didly executed and her tonal qual- 
ity excellent.—News-Leader. 





EMMA NAGEL. 
Soprano. 


Miss Nagel sang beautifully and 
was heartily encored.—The Vir- 
ginian, 





Morgan Kingston as Lohengrin. 


Morgan Kingston’s success in the recent performance of 
“Lohengrin,” at the Century Opera House, New York, are 
referred to in the following press notices : 

Kingston’s Lohengrin was excellent, singing in good voice and 
vcting in good spirit.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 

Mr. Kingston sang Lohengrin’s music with style and assurance. 
He also bore himself with more ease. In face and figure Mr. 
Kingston surpasses almost any other Lohengrin one sees.—New York 
Globe. 

Morgan Kingston pleased his admirers as Lohengrin.—New York 
Evening Post. 





Morgan Kingston sang Lohengrin in fine voice and with taste 
and distinction.—-New York Evening World. 


The Swan Knight’s address and narrative in Morgan Kingston’s 
(the Welsh star) fine, natural style were, of course, faultless.—New 
York Evening Sun. 





Morgan Kingston has done nothing better than his Lohengrin.— 
New York World. 





Mr. Kingston was the Lohengrin, and he not only sang with good 
style and taste, but he looked young and knightly and picturesque.— 
New York American. 





Morgan Kingston's Lohengrin was excellent.—New York Times. 





Morgan Kingston sang the title role with more brilliancy than 
on any other occasion this year.—New York Herald. 

Morgan Kingston as Lohengrin gave a good account of himself.— 
New York Press. 





Morgan Kingston sang Lohengrin well and his enunciation was 
excellent.—-New York Sun, 





The singing of Morgan Kingston as Lohengrin was admirable— 
thoroughly admirable. Scarcely any one could have wished it better. 
New York Tribune. 





The Lohengrin of Mr. Kingston was interesting and satisfactory. 
One noted with pleasure his improvement over last year’s impersona- 
tion, His singing was at all times of generous and becoming quality, 
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his acting was free from restraint and full of conviction—New York 
Journal of Commerce. 


The Lohengrin was Morgan Kingston. Never has he done better. 
The voice, which is a tenor of no usual order, was resonant, steady 
and musical. Seemingly more at home in Wagnerian music than 
any other.—New York Morning Telegraph. (Advertisement.) 


Fleck, Conductor, Instructor, Organizer. 


The music festivals now taking place in Greater New 
York, celebrating the New York Commercial Tercenten- 
ary, have had as chairman, Dr. Henry Thomas Fleck, 
Dean of Music at Hunter College, New York. Dr. 
Fleck has been prominent in New York musical affairs 
for a quarter of a century, and every year finds him as 
the head of still more important affairs. This is a natural 
development in his life, for he is a born musical diplomat, 
possessing tact, a wide experience and an ability to handle 
men, masses and music to successful conclusions. 

At City College, October 26, his appearance on the stage 
to conduct the opening number, the Vorspiel from Wag- 
ner’s “Meistersinger,” was the signal for a warm orches- 
tral “greeting,” the men playing the chord of C major, 
with a prolonged hold. During the evening Dr. Fleck 
touk occasion to make a few remarks suggestive of certain 
works on the program. These remarks soon took on the 
aspect cf a regular speech, full of information and witti- 
cisms. The audience heartily enjoyed this feature, which 








HENRY T. FLECK, 
Dean Department of Music, Hunter Normal College. 


was not on the program, and it is a fact that he received 
the warmest and most spontaneous applause of the even- 
ing 

As chairman of the Music Festivals Committee, Dr. 
Fleck had a thousand details to attend to, including the 
engaging of bands for the parades. This committee con- 
sisted of the foliowing well known men: 

Prof. Henry T. Fleck, chairman; Louis Annin Ames, 
Elmer E. Brown, Ph.D., LL.D., Charles H. Ditson, Hon. 
Robert L. Harrison, Hon. William B. Howland, Robert 
C. Kammerer, Hon. William J. Lee, A. E. MacKinnon, 
Hon. Alrick H. Man, Alfred J. McGrath, S. C. Mead, 
Lewis Rutherford Morris, M.D., Hon. Cornelius A. Pugs- 
ley, George Martin Seeley. 

Dr. Fleck and his pleasant countenance are sure to be 
omnipresent at musical functions in and around Greater 
New York during this season. It is expected that the 
City Orchestra, under his direction, will give their usual 
number of concerts. 





Francis Rogers’ New York Recital. 


Francis Rogers, baritone, will be heard in recital at the 
Little Theatre, Thursday afternoon, November 12, and 
will be assisted by Isidore Luckstone, pianist. Mr. Rog- 
ers will sing a group of songs of the bel canto period, a 
group of songs of the classic German school, three songs 
of Moussorgsky, and several songs in English by Brewer, 
Johns and Lady Nairn. 





Winkler Plays. 
Leopold Winkler, the pianist, was the soloist at the New 


York Philharmonic concert in Troy, N. Y., on November 
4. He played Liszt’s Hungarian fantasia. 
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. suceess for granted. In spite of the fact that so far he has al $s 
Paul Dufault Returns from Antipodes. appeared aap wien com public in the train of a more widely PIANOS IN PARIS 
Paol Dufault, tenor soloist with the Nordica Concert Oy", ut rs m drt Sat fe ee ¢otowing om 
Company, is full of his experiences during this, his sec- sonal star, his succers would be practically a foregone conclusion.— Weber & Steck Pianos. Pianolas. Pianola-Pianos 
ond trip to Australia and New Zealand. It will be re- Melbourne Age. We invite comparison with any and all Freach 
called that he visited that region the first time with the makes both as regards quality and price. 
de Cisneros Concert Company, and established a reputa- Renting for Music Students a Speciality 





Paul Dufault’s powers are well remembered from his achievements 


of lest year, but, judging from the admirable singing he gave last 




















tion which resulted in a demand for. his return, Incident-  pight, he scems likely to surpass what he did then, since in voice, = AEO . k =r 
ally, he plans another trip to Australia in two years. in vocalization and expressive phrasing he was a treat to listen to.— bad 2, 
Mr. Dufault says that Mme. Nordica was far from well Melbourne Argus. 
at her concerts in Laramie, Denver and San Francisco. ohn PR FR : LS SA 
. i . : . Paul Dufault, as before, delighted his hearers by the masterly He is without doubt the most accomplished male singer who has 
He says that it was a joy to hear her sing in New Zealand, , : ever visited New Zealand.—Christchurch Star 
7 handling of his fine voice, Even tritles become interesting through 
where climate and people all conduced to her best efforts. his subtle execution and by his expansive top notes Melbourne ee 
When the Nordica company dissolved and Mme. Nordica _ Herald. Paul Dufault wos in splendid voice last night, and sang finely in 
‘ ; ; 4 ab yossesses the gift of delineating tth true 
started on her ill fated return journey (shipwreck was a eee re He | es the gift of delineating “ ' art, 
. c Jufault has created 2 shbsolute sensatio Sydney : Mel andl im convincing accents, the varying sentiments and the atmos 
followed by her mortal illness and death), Mr. Dufault ie URES Bhs CORNES Oh he capeetee. Tycaty and lie ae eo — 
. . : P ‘ bourne critics and last night’s audience hold that there never has phere of his songs.—Christchurch Press 
with Frederic Shipman as his manager, undertook a tour teen heard a more superb tenor organ in this southern world 
with his own company. This was immensely successful. Adelaide Register. Of all tenors I have ever heard none was so soul sat 1g as 
They visited towns of three thousand people where there ut recent visitor, the French Canadian, Paul Dufault.—Christehu 
. a : . Paul Dufault is opening up a whole world of new songs for us Evening News 
were nine hundred*or a thousand in the audience. The 3 
2 : i . and singing them richly, tenderly and impressively, according to 
city concerts were invariably attended by very large audi- their style. His warm, melodious voice is of immense power, won Paul Dufault, the Canadian ten ade a profound  impressior 
upon an audience hearing him for the first time, rivaling in popu 


ences, and the great success of this favorite tenor is regis- derfully used. His singing of “Invictus” is a powerful sermon 
tered in the appended press notices: Adelaide Observer. 





Paul Dufault is a singer first, last and all the time. But he is S ; ; ; 
Paul Dufault’s reception last night was hearty to a degree. Such 


ery much more. He is a skilled eclocutionist, a compelling racon > ; : 
= finished H nt ft lud is the delight which his cultured singing affords that he practically 
teur, a finished actor. e seems to possess all the gilts, incihuding . - 

eur, . F shares the honors of the evening with Mme. Nordica New Zea 


that of personal magnetism, and also that of unerring taste S 
land Herald 


Dunedin (N, Z.) Evening Star. 


. Paul Dufault is a tenor who possesses a voice of lovely qualit 
It was recognized that Dufault was not only a rare tenor in a 
; nd who is am artist every inc Last night he held his audience 
vocal sense. but a cultured artist through and through : 
spellhound He sings with exquisite ease, commanding an envi 


Wellington (N. Z.) Evening Post. 











The art of Paul Dufault is to sing easily and naturally and 








withal with a charming grace Ve feel at the outset that he is 

an artist of ability and talent. . [here is a quality about it £ 

that attracts, and you have a feeling when he is done that you want j 

to hear more.—Auckland (N. Z.) Bulletin P 
s 


« wee 


As an interpreter and stylist he res an epoch, and he is safe 
when the searching test ef comparison is mack Adelaide (Aus 
tralia) Mail. 

Paul Dufault, one of the finest tenors who ever visited this coun- 


try, was encored again and again Dufault represents the purest 





type of tenor voice, just between the lyric and the absolutely robust 


timbre, the whole “instrument” perfectly equalized, always employed The Distinguished American ty Sefors . rus 





with art and perfect taste Sydney Morning Herald w Otago Daily Ti 
| VIOLINIST . 
Paul Dufault created a sensatior He is an artist of intellectual Paul Dufa ‘ ; . 
qualities, backed up by a strong mus‘cal temperament His voice purity, duplicated the ' ‘ 
New York Debut, New York Sym- the first concert. 1 


phony Orchestra, November 8th perament and pa nedin I 
Certain American composers owe a debt of gratitude to 


Mr. Dufault for introducing their works in Australasia 


Wolfsohn Masical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., N.Y. Harriet Ware, Sydney Homer, Bruno Huhn, all these have 


























been made popular through his singing of their songs 
Asked if he would resume a church position, he replied 
Yes, if | obtain as pleasant a position as that in the 
ble technical equipment, and whether the number was dramat Church of the Pilgrims, Brookly: Ww re | sang for fif 
tragic, light, gay or fantastic, and whether he sang in Frencl rm teen years.” Many equests tor imstruction ive yere 
. } tir lis I aoc lA “o wit ] 
English, he was at all nes a vocalist worthy of associatior to him, and so he will accept pupil naking a specialty of 
Mme. Nordica, in whose triumphs he shared last night New Zea 
: French repertoire and diction 
land Times 
Paul Dufault, a prince: f neert tenors, was the coequal sta . ’ . 
: ' ; Artists’ Recitals at the von Ende School. 
with Mme. Nordica Such a voice embodied in an artist { the - 
libre of Mr. Dufault is not heard more than once is decad . 
calibre ty ' ’ 4 a ‘ \ series of five artist recitals are scheduled at the von 
Apart from his golden voice he has the rare attributes of repose My . 
and strength, and each song is given exactly and perfect at it Ende School, New York, as follow 
higbest valuation Wellington Dom¢inior AKTIST RECI 
PAUL DUFAULT IS ADVERTISED IN AUSTRALIA. THE VON ENDI Hoot MUSK 
Paul Dufault’s clarionlike tenor | wht him further triumphs request ‘ 
‘ Superlatives throng when one essays to do this artist reasonable Sate y evening, Nover 
is a tenor of superb quality—sympathetic, resonant, and marked 
: . justice, for his work on Saturday evening proves him (as before Anton Wite v \ Witek, 
by ease of production.—Sydney Daily Telegraph. ~ 
amas the truest and most thrilling tenor that has come this way of mod I red evening, N 
Paul Dufault is the finest concert tenor heard in this city His ern times.—-Wellington Evening Post Violin | t Sergei K 
4 
voice is beautiful in quality, and his production and diction are . Tuesd ge Nov er 
perfect.—Sydney Sun. In honesty one says what one thinks, and it seems to me that Paul Henri LaBonte, tes Lawrence Good 
25 P Dufault is the finest and most satisfying concert tenor that I have Tuesd evening. November ; 
Paul Dufault shared in the honors with Mme. Nordica, and the . : “s 
$ ra ever heard He has all the great gifts—voice, insight, glamor Alfred Ilma, baritone; Lawrence Good pias 
audience was insatiable in its demands upon him.—-Sydney Evening : . . 
Se temperament. He is a poet of the concert platform.—New Zealand Monday evening, Nove 
I 3%. al a8 Triad. Sonata Recita Sergei Kotlarsky, v n; M z I { 
The French-Canadian tenor, Paul Dufault, is the star of the Cis —_$_—_— 
neros concert season. He displayed a tenor voice, faultless in its Paul Dufault divided with Mme. Nordica the honors of the even War Time Pleasantry.t 
purity and perfect in the method of its production.—Sydney Bulletin. ing.—Lyttelton Times, 
‘ . ? elie “Erratum: The headline ‘German Music’ Net Banned’ 
It is difficult to praise Paul Dufault adequately, for his work is If the consensus of opin were taken we are quite sure that , : .w o” P 
ever of such wnvarying excellence that one is tempted to take his Beat Dufentt would teke rank as the star of the Merdies Grenement should read ‘German Band Not Musi London Globe 
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Helen Stanley’s Success as Mimi. 


Helen Stanley is making rapid progress in her profes- 
sion by her brilliant and clever interpretations of the Puc- 
cini heroines at the Century Opera House, New York. 
Her success in the title role of “Madame Butterfly” was 
enormous, and last week her beautiful voice was heard to 
advantage as Mimi in “La Boheme.” 

The following from the New York and 
Brooklyn daily papers, and testify to her success in the 
latter role: 





notices are 


part last evening, has a very service 
had 
that she is at home in the music of 
1914. 


Miss Stanley, who sang the 
ble voice, and she 


“Madame Butterfly,’ 
New York 


demonstrated once more, as she already 


, 
one in 
Puceini Sun, October 28, 
Helen Stanley and Thomas Chalmers may be singled out for spe- 
Miss 


nine quality 


ul praise sang always unaffectedly, and her voice 
on the histrionic side she 


-New York Times, October 


Stanley 
of while 


character real and sympathetic. 


lisplayed tone, 


ade the 


igi 
Mi was very well sung by Helen Stanley. As in “Madame 
Butrerfly,” the music lies well for her voice, and her work abounded 
in nice detail and finish—New York World, October 28, 1914. 
Helen Stanley, who has been singing Madame Butterfly, was the 
Mit It has been a matter of pleasant discovery that Miss Stan- 
ey possesses so versatile a talent, and her Mimi adds fresh credit 
er accomplishments, As the harried little embroidery maker 
Miss Stanley again displayed a voice which has charm, warmth and 
little dramatic quality Histrionically, too, Miss Stanley in no 
falls below the best of standard New York Press, October 
14 
l uppears as Mimi. Her singing had charm and sym 
gniticance she looked youthful, and her acting was 
ne and sive New York American, October 28, 1914. 
ti n Stanley was an admirable Mimi, singing and acting her part 
ne been done at the Century New York Herald, 
) ; 
M Stanley’ voice 1as perhaps never sounded so well as it did 
t c of Mimi New York Globe, October 28, 1914. 
M e credit for this latest success must go to Helen Stan 
4" ting and singing seem to improve with each appear 
La night there was no trace of nervousness, which marred 
ri performane She sang throughout with a luscious, 
t tor thrilled her audience New York Mail, Octo 
p14 
In the nter of interest stood the beautiful and touching Mimi 
Mi y, who gave further proof of her ripe artistry, This 
tle xg Ww bubbling over with the joy of living and charm 
nti ] te little plan fell victim to the dread disease, Vocally 
were beyond criticism,—New York Staats-Zeitung, Octo 
F ) 
M Hel Stanle Mimi was delightful, not only vocally but 
New York Evening Telegram, October 28, 1914. 
‘ y as Mimi sang well and acted with understanding 
w York Ev ne World, October , 1014 
I we were in good voice, Helen Stanley giving a fine vocal 
i a it pretation of the delightful role of Mimi.—Brooklyn 
hagl tobe 8, 1914 
HW Star ng e¢ role of Mimi Her voice, strong and 
we iited to Puccini's music and her acting commend 
Br y Standard Union, October 28, 1914 





Harold Bauer’s reception in Chicago at his first recital 
following his return from Australia furnished ample proof 

the pianist’s popularity not only with the general public 
but with the critical fraternity. Mr. Bauer’s program and 
his masterly rendition were highly praised. 

“Piano playing of the most delightful description” is 
the phrase used by Felix Borowski, in the Chicago Herald, 
the critic going on to say: “It was playing that lacked none 
of the qualities of great performance; playing which in 
the loveliness of its tone and touch, its restraint, its musi- 
cianship, must have been at once a lesson and an inspira- 
tion to all students who were privileged to hearken to it.” 
is one of the most intelligent of all pianists,” 


“Bauer 
eclared the Daily Journal. “Everything on his program 
is executed with studious care and fine feeling. He knows 
w to make a piano sing, he gives to it a sustaining qual- 


ity comparable only to what Gadski does with her voice, 

and he never forces it beyond its power.” 
Karleton Hackett in the Evening Post referred to Bauer 
“one of the great pianists for whom music still remains 
art of beauty. It is both a refreshment and a stimulus 


to hear him play.” “Harold Bauer’s playing,” says the 
Examiner, “was one of the most artistic feats of pianism 
heard for some time”; while the Daily News introduced 
a long and highly commendatory review with the asser- 


“Harold Bauer proved that there are giants in these 


tien 
days.” 

Bauer’s New York recital is scheduled for Saturday 
afternoon, November 7 


Leginska Chopin Recital. 


An all-Chopin program will be played by the young pian- 
ist Leginska, at her recital, Aeolian Hall, New York, Mon- 








day afternoon, November 16. There will be two groups 
of twelve etudes, op. 10 and op. 25, and the sonata in B 
flat minor, op. 35. Leginska has given this program with 
success in England, but it is quite different from any she 
has offered a New York audience. 


Sara Heineman with Theatre Club. 





Sara Heineman sang Southern melodies in costume be- 
fore the New York Theatre Club, at the Hotel Astor, 
Tuesday afternoon, October 27. Stephen Foster’s lovely 
old melodies, “Old Folks at Home,” “Old Black Joe,” 
“Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,” were well adapted 
to the warm, rich quality of the soprano’s voice. Accord- 
ing to the prevailing fashion, Mme. Heineman appeared 
in a cotton gown, also in poke bonnet and curls. 

Others on the program were Franklin Sargent, of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts; Kathryn Miley, 
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SARA HEINEMANN, 


Georgia Wolfe, Taylor Holmes, Mrs. Albert Massey and 
Richard Temple. 

Mrs. J. Christopher Marks is the president of the club 
and Mrs. Julien Edwards, chairman of music. Grace An- 
derson was Mme, Heinemann’s accompanist. 





McConnell Pupils’ Score. 


Minnie M. McConnell, the vocal teacher, gave a song 
recital on Tuesday evening, October 27, at the Seger Con- 
servatory, New York, where she is head of the vocal de- 
partment. 

Mrs. McConnell brought out two advanced pupils, whose 
finished performances won immediate recognition. The 
audience was large, and the applause bestowed upon the 
performers was well deserved. 

Mrs. McConnell demonstrated again her ability as a suc- 
cessful vocal teacher. Harriet McConnell possesses a full, 
rich contralto voice. She sang in English, Italian and Ger- 
man. Walter Mills’ fine baritone was heard to advantage, 
and his interpretations were excellent. 

Lucia Seger contributed three readings which found 
favor and aided materially in making this recital a success. 
The following program was rendered: “Elysium” (Oley 
Speaks), “The Rosary” (Ethelbert Nevin), “Donna Vor- 
rei Morir” (Tosti), “By the Fire” (Salter), Harriet Mc- 
Connell; “My Little Gray Home in the West” (Lohr), 
“Mother Machree” (Alcott and Ball), Walter Mills; “The 
Post That Fitted,” (Kipling), “Da "Mericana Girl” (Daly), 
Lucia Seger; “Heimweh” (Herbert), “Widmung” (Schu- 
mann), Harriet McConnell; “For You Alone” (Giehl), 
Walter Mills; “Aunt Angelina on Women,” Lucia Seger; 
“Call Me No More” (Charles Wakefield Cadman), “Jean” 
(H. T. Burleigh), “How’s My Boy?” (Sidney Homer), 

Harriet McConnell. 


“Boheme” at Century Opera House. 


The first performance of this season at the Century 
Opera House, New York, of “Boheme” was given on 
Tuesday evening, October 27. It-was a rather uneven per- 
formance upon this occasion, but improved greatly during 
the week. 

In the role of Mimi, Helen Stanley is at her best. The 
soft, pathetic quality of her voice is especially well suited 
to the portrayal of this character, and she evidences a 
complete understanding of the Puccini music and is clearly 
in perfect accord with the feeling of the composer. Her 
phrasing and enunciation are fine and the conductor, Agide 
Jacchia, seconded her efforts ably. Morgan Kingston is 
an attractive figure in the role of Rudolph, although it 
may be permitted the critic to remark that his costume 
was rather too new looking for a hungry poet of the Bo- 
hemian Latin Quarter, a deficiency, however, which will 
evidently be remedied by the ravages of time. This same 
comment applies-also to the costumes of several of the 
other principals. Mr. Kingston sang Puccini’s music de- 
lightfully, with true cantilena, requisite style, and sus- 
tained legato. The character of the music admits of am- 
ple display of the great beauty of his voice. 

Thomas Chalmers is an attractive Marcel, although it 
cannot be said that broad comedy is particularly well suit- 
ed to his talents, but he looks and acts the thorough Bo- 
hemian student in this part and sings the music with his 
usual beauty of tone and fervent intensity. In the role 
of Colline, Henry Weldon’s fine bass was heard with 
pleasure, and the role of Schaunard was excellently taken 

by Louis d’Angelo. 

Frank Phillips injected rather too much broad comedy 
in, the two roles which were allotted to him, Benoit and 
Alcindoro, but his impersonations were enjoyed. A new 
member of the cast, Eileen Castles, essayed the role of 
Musetta and a very graceful and attractive Musetta she 
was. 








Prof. Heink’s Lecture-Recital in St. Louis. 


Prof. Felix Heink of the Strassberger Conservatory of 
Music, St. Louis, Mo., appeared in recital last week, his 
success being told in the following excerpts from the 
St. Louis press: 





Prof. Felix Heink, of the Strassberger Conservatories of Music, 
scored a brilliant success with the lecture-recital he gave at the 
auditorium of that institution last Friday evening, which was as 
deserving as it was flattering. As the main theme of his lecture he 
spoke of “Education in General and Musical Education in Particu- 
lar.” He congratulated St. Louis for its numerous excellent sing- 
ing societies and other musical organizations, headed by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, and expressed the hope that these would con 
tinue also in the future as important factors in behalf of musical 
education and advancement in this city. 

The lecture, which in its various details proved to be most in- 
structive, gained especially in value on this account, that Professor 
Heink beautifully illustrated the same by means of three groups of 
musical selections, by the performance of which the composer-pianist 
presented additional brilliant testimony regarding his widely known 
virtuosity as a master of musical interpretation.——-St. Louis West- 
liche Post. (Translated.) 





On Friday evening last at the auditorium of the Strassberger 
Conservatories Prof. Felix Heink, an eminent composer, pianist and 
music litterateur, gave a lecture recital which, notwithstanding the 
very unfavorable weather, was honored by an audience that com- 
pletely filled the South Side hall. Professor Heink’s program con- 
sisted of three finely contrasted groups of from three to four com- 
positions. Each number was preceded by a technical explanation 
and each group was introduced by a brief lecture, or rather a 
familiar talk, the intent being to instruct the students of music 
present and to interest the general audience at the same time. Pro- 
fessor Heink briefly reviewed musical affairs in St. Louis before 
concluding his lecture and made an ardent and informative appeal 
for support of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. The lecturer 
also pointed out the error of a too diffuse interest in musical affairs 
as instanced in the formation of numerous little societies for the 
cultivation of that which at best is only a very temporary fad.—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, October 18, 1914. 





Japanese Dances. 


{From the Vancouver, B. C., Saturday Sunset.] 

In Japan dancing to delight the gods goes back to the 
origin of all music and poetry, says a writer in “The Japan 
Magazine” for March. The “kagura” is described as an 
early form of pantomimic dance associated with temples in 
Japan as part of the worship of the gods. It has, in fact, 
prevailed in Nippon for over 2,000 years. When the “ka- 
gura” is performed at the Imperial Palace the dancers are 
arrayed in simple but expressive costumes of ancestral 
times, and the musical instruments used are of the most 
primitive nature. The most sacred dance is the “niwabi,” 
or “garden fire.” For this the orchestra consists of fixtes, 
pipes and harp. The chief character sings as he dances, 
while the other characters dance to the music of the harp 
alone. The best performance of the “kagura” is to be 
seen in the larger temples in Tokyo during a season of fes- 
tive celebration. The popular “kagura” of the villages has 
degenerated largely into mere pantomimic acting, with in- 
terpolations by the performer. 
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Donald Chalmers Lauded. 


Donald Chalmers is becoming widely known throughout 
the United States, having toured from coast to coast. He 
possesses a real bass voice of great resonance and brilliant 
quality and a buoyancy and charm of personality and mag- 
netism which render his every appearance a genuinely 
popular and artistic success. 

The following clippings from the press speak well for 
his future on the concert stage: 


Donald Chalmers, as the Happy Executioner, 
and excellent histrionic skill—-New York Evening Telegram 





has a fine bass voice 


Donald Chalmers sang with a bass voice that was noteworthy for 
its beauty and fullness.—New York Herald 

Mr. Chalmers’ deep bass voice wticeable and won favor. 
Utica (N. Y.) 


was very n 


Observer 


Mr. Chalmers, in forbidding make-up, was seen as a cheerful exe 


cutioner, with nothing much of moment to do except to sing, and, 











as he has a good voice of basso quality, he was entirely satisfactory 
and much enjoyed.—Philadelphia Record 

Donald Chalmers, for many years a favorite in Norfolk musical 
circles, has seldom if ever been in better voice in these concerts, 
and his familiar bass with its extraordinary power and remarkable 
flexibility was displayed at its best in Tschaikowsky’s “Pilgrim 
Song” in the concluding part of the program, the composition re 
quiring for its adequate rendition a voice particularly under the 
complete mastery of the singer Hartford (Conn.) Courant 

I do not recall having heard a better basso in many years outside 
of grand opera than Donald Chalmers The audience seemed to 
yearn for more of him.-—New York World 

Mr. Chalmers’ number, Hawley’s “I Long f You,” and Tschai 
kowsky’s “Pilgrim Song” were given with the artistic effect and 
finish which has always characterized his work before Litchfield 
County andiences Seldom, indeed, is Norfolk privileged to hear a 


bass with the tremendous power and quality of that possessed by 


Mr 


created the strongest possible in 


“Pilgrim's Song” 


Winstead 


Chalmers: his masterful rendering of the 





pression (Conn,) Citizen 


powerful 


Donald f the sweetest and most 


voices heard in this city 


Chalmers has 


one 
Brooklyn Times. 








Mr. Chalmers displayed to advantage his deep, musical basso. He 
was heartily applauded and established firmly as a true 
artist.—-Canton (Ohio) Repository 

Mr. Chalmers made the strongest impression of the evening by 
his dashing rendition of “T Bandolero,” which brought out 
voice of unusual resonance Springfield Union 

Mr. Chalmers rendered several basso solos in such manner as to 
win great applause, establishing himself as one of the greatest bassos 
ever heard in this city Lead (S, Dak.) News 

Mr. Chalmers so far surpassed his previous work as to occasion 
general surprise and elicit ted praise He has a magnificent 
voice and displays it to good advantage Marshalltown (Iowa) News 





Of Mr. Chalmers it may be said that the audience would gladly 
have heard more from hin A voice of such strength and virility 
one rarely hears His splendid work will long be remembered 
Winstead (Conn.) Citizen. 

Sharing the honors with M Jomelli was Donald Chaimers, who 
sang the “Toreador” song fr ‘Carmen” in a most convincing 
manner, his rich basso sounding full and clear in every part of the 
huilding.—Asbury Park (N. ] Journal 

Among the singers heard at the Auditorium, Ocean Grove, Donald 
Chalmers, the basso, won one of the most brilliant successes His 
voice is powerful filling the vast auditorium where ten thousand 
people rendered him the reward of their applause.—New York 
World. 

Donald Chalmers is a corking fine basso, possessing a voice of 
great roundness, of much resonance and masterfully controlled. His 


voice and musicianship were keenly enjoyed, while his enunciation 
is perfect. He is one of the greatest bassos ever heard here 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record 

Donald Chalmers, one of the soloists of last night's concert, was 
nost enthusiastically received. His voice is a rich basso of beautiful 
quality; his enunciation is distinct and his phrasing excelient. After 
each number he was compelled to respond to several encores 


Brooklyn Eagle. (Advertisement.) 


Clarence Eddy in Middle West. 


Clarence Eddy, the American organist, was heard on 
October 20 at Grand Avenue Temple, Kansas City, under 
the auspices of the Kansas City Association of Organists. 
He played a brilliant program and his success was pro- 








He was again heard on October 22 at the First 


nounced, 
Presbyterian Church, Lincoln, Neb., and again scored a 
tremendous success. 
new Concert Gavotte, by Maxsell, which is dedicated to 
Mr. Eddy, and in the Concert Prelude in D minor, Kra- 
mer, also dedicated to Mr. Eddy. 


He was especially successful in a 


Myrna Sharlow at Western College. 


Myrna Sharlow, soprano of the Boston and Covent Gar- 
den Opera Companies, opened her concert tour in Oxford, 
Ohio, on Saturday evening, October 24, when, under the 
auspices of Western College, the following program was 


given with great success: 

Adieux Notre Petite Table (fr Manor Massenet 
Gavotte (from Manon) Massenet 
French, Maman, dites-n George Osgood (1800) 


Schatz Hans Schmidt (1866) 


Bessic ee 


German, O du lieber 


Scotch, Bonnie Sweet Gilbert 


Irish, I Know Where I'm Going 

Old Irish, County Antrim - 
Mi Chiamano Mimi (from La Bohem« Puccini 
Addio (from La Boheme) Puccini 
Spirit Flower Campbell-Tipton 
L’heure Exquise Victor Staub 
Lilacs Rachmaninoff 





Photo copyright by Dover Street Studios, London, England 
MYRNA SHARLOW, 
As Samarita: ' Francesca da Rimini.” 
My Lower He ¢ es on the S Hi, ¢ a Leighter 
Seene end aria from Faust Gounod 
Ah, Love, but a Day Gilberte 
Allah A. Walter Kramer 
To a Messenger Frank la Forg 
Un bel di (fr Madame Butterfly Puccis 
The Year's at the Spring Beact 
Songs for Children. 

If the mothers of a community can start a movement 

to popularize the old songs, putting them into the home, 


the schools, the social hours, and giving them a place above 
that of the cheap popular song, it will be a long educational 
step, says The Mothers’ Magazine. They have, all of them 
an appealing note that will make them quickly interesting 
fault of our boys and girls that 


the 


to children. It is not 
dangerous sentimentality is the burden of their singing 
They the the 


development, and, not recognizing this fact, we have left 
J 


demand the lyri emotional in adolescent 


them alone to satisfy this need as best they could 


The 


volume of 


Put a 


your 


musical taste of the average child is good 
fine old ballads on the 


child’s education, not only in song, but in romance 


piano, and begin 





Mas. KING CLARK 


Soprano 











For 

My 
Concerts 
apply to 
All the 
Managers 
or to me at my 
Personal address 


44 West 44th Street, | 


























Dora de Phillippe Praised in Boston. 


Dora de Philli ype tl ¢ soprano who is at present appear 
Pt Pi 
The atre 


enthusiastically 


toston 


ing with the Italian Opera Company at the 
Mass., as 
that 


1otices will attest 


Boston, guest artist, has been 


conservative as the following press 
Mme. de Phillippe is singing in 


Nedda, Musette and Butterfly 


received in city, 
special 
performances the roles of 


These are her press tributes 











Dora de Phillippe, one f the star f the j 
debut as Nedda in “Paglia Ss at leal Nedda fa and 
form and her voice is beautiful i handled BR \ ‘ 
Miss de Phillippe, emotional | ture preads her voice to th 
winds for the ake of a drar effect t the love duet f Nedd 
Silvio was sung with genuine 1 i the ser t 
ective nature of the wife f ¢ was le apperent Rost 
Post 
In “Pagliacci” the principal singers were Dora de P ippe, a 
lramatic soprano, who « uld prove to be a valuabl icquisition to 
Manager Leahy’s company The Bostor nal 
Qua 
Mme. de Phillippe sang f the first time with the pany. She 
well suited to the part of Nedda and gave an excellent char 
cterization ne in which she sed he voice intelligently as a 
eans for dramatic expressior ar ted with evidences bot f 
nstinct and experience There w evide knowledge wt 
develop a scence 18 ter } amused ery and 
finally, the tigerish f Tonio’s protest ns of affectior rt 
Reston Globe 
Miss de Phillippe A sopr { except i 
ne ea and l her d ntelligence 1a 
erit. We have heard few Neddas satisfying as ‘ ppear 
e and intelligence Bos Da Advertiser 
Miss de Phillippe in voice, action and the position of her part 
ttaine eal operatic impersonat H a bette 
Bost Evening Transcript 
Miss de Phillippe, w appeared as Ned Leoncavallo’s opera 
will be re ibered as being Mr. Savage Mad e Butterfly 
pany Last evening her tones we part effect 
There are two ways of posing this char « I 1 I 
nyed as inherently arse, & peas ny nm frank ral 
er desires and passions, or Nedda y be shown as a linnet headed 
soubrette scept et flattery r ’ “ wt not 1 e 
f constitutional sensuality 
Miss de Phillippe my Sonat ¢ near approached the latte 
aception. She was i and coquettis The Boston Herald 


American Tour 
WHOLE SEASON 1914-15 


M. H, Hanser 
New York 








Aanagement, 
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Now Booking For American Tour 1914-1916 
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Erie’s New School of Music. 


Under the able 





direction of Franz Kohler and Morris 
Gabriel Williams, the Kohler-Williams School of Music 
Art, Erie, Pa., has started upon its career. There 
instruction in violin, voice, piano, organ, cello, and 
all other theory, harmony, counterpoint and 
drawing, painting and compo- 


and 
will be 
instruments, 


composition, sight reading, 


sition, elocution, etc.; in fact, all the branches included 
in the word “Arts.” 

The regular music course, consisting of freshman, junior 
and senior years, leads to the granting of the gold medal 


and diplomas at graduation. Only students who have 


issed their yearly examinatioris in vocal or instrumental 
music, together with the prescribed work in harmony, his- 
tory of music, and piano are eligible to receive the diploma. 


This rule, of course, does not apply to special students, 


who are received at any time. 
from a brochure sent out by the school, the re- 


piano and organ 


Quoting 


uirements for entrance into the violin, 


artments respectively are: 

for entrance to the 
violin dé will play before the 
a Rode or Viotti concerto and all scales and arpeg- 
Atl candidates for the diploma must pass the piano 
examination into the 


acmission 


freshman class in the 
faculty a Kreutzer 


Candidates 
partment 


etude 


freshman grade. 


Candidates for to the freshman year in the 


piano department are required to play in a satisfactory 
manner before the faculty, one of Bach’s two part inven- 
ion movement from one of the Haydn, Mozart or 
early Beethoven sonatas, a modern composition of medium 
vrade, scales and arpeggios, and an exercise in sight read- 
Candidates for ailmission to the freshman class in the 
gan department are expected to play a short prelude 
nd fugue by Bach, a hymn tune at sight with and without 
edal modern composition, scales and arpeggios. A 
vell grounded piano technic is taken for granted as a 
iry prerequisite 
lhere will also be lectures upon the history of music, 
covering the Egyptian, Arabic, Hebrew and Greek music, 


music of the Middle Ages, the development of church 
music and folksong, the beginning of operatic music and 
the life and influence of the modern composers to the pres- 
ent day. 

Among the other requirements of the school is a stipu- 
lation that all. students taking the regular work are re- 
quired to pass a satisfactory examination at the end of 
each school year. All candidates for a diploma must give 
a recital before graduation and every regular student will 
appear in public at least once each year under the auspices 
of the school, 

For more detailed information, address the Kohler- 
Williams School of Music and Art, Majestic Theatre 
Building, Erie, Pa. 

Both Mr. Kohler and Mr. Williams are closely associ- 
ated with the musical development of Erie, and their en- 
deavors in the realm of pedagogy have been marked with 
success, 

Each is an artist in his line, Mr. Kohler being a violin- 
ist and Mr. Williains a teacher of voice, and their splendid 
work in connection with the Erie Festival last spring dem- 
onstrated their excellent executive ability. Under such 
auspices the school should prove a decided success. 





Mme. Hudson-Alexander in Song Recital. 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander’s song recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Thursday evening, October 29, was well 
attended by an appreciative audience. 

The soprano’s program was made up of four groups: 
Old airs and songs, Bach, Spohr and Mozart; German 
classics, Schubert and Schumann; modern French songs, 
Cesar Franck, Amhurst Webber, Debussy and Chaminade; 
modern songs in English, Chadwick, MacFarlane, Rogers, 
Foote and Henschel. 

That intelligent use of her voice, which has always 
characterized this singer’s work, was in evidence through- 
out each number, and her unquestionable musicianship, as 
usual, proved a no small asset to her singing. 

Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s audience gave evidence of 
much pleasure throughout all her numbers, but particu- 





larly following the Debussy “Il pleure dans mon Cceur,” 
“La lune paresseuse,” Chaminade; Roger’s “Ecstasy,” 
which had to be repeated, and Henschel’s “Spring,” also 
repeated. 

Caroline Hudson-Alexander’s vocal work is so well 
known not only in New York, but throughout the United 
States, that detailed comment on this program is superflu- 
ous. As an oratorio and concert singer and as a promi- 
nent church soloist, particularly at St. Bartholomew's 
Church, New York, and at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
her present position, she has established an enviable repu- 
tation for herself. Her Aecolian Hall recital served to 
prove her versatility as a successful and artistic inter- 
preter of songs. 

Arthur Hyde was at the piano. 


WANTED 


VIOLA PLAYER WANTED—Wanted capable viola 
player for string quartet. Only exceptional amateur or 
student studying for the profession who would welcome 
opportunity to study chamber music seriously considered. 
Lady or gentleman. Apply Box 34, Musicat Courter 
Co., 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















SINGERS WANTED—Young professional singers have 
the opportunity to secure complete operatic training— 
solo parts and chorus, under operatic conductor at lead- 
ing Berlin, Vienna, Budapest opera houses. Complete 
operatic performances at leading New York theatre. 
Send full particulars voice-instruction received. Write 
for appointment and voice trial. Address Conductor, 
Box 7, Musica Courter Co., 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 





STRING ORCHESTRA ORGANIZING—Talented and 
serious professional students of violin, viola, cello and 
double bass are invited to join string orchestra for thor- 
ough study of orchestral playing. Concerts. Ladies or 
gentlemen. Applicants examined prior to acceptance. 
Address Box 49, Mustcat Courter Co., 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





Ms. Laura E. Morrill 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


M 
Tone Production Aeolian Hall 
Interpretation 23 West 42nd St., 1 
Repertoire New York city |© oratorio - 








Phone. Ravenswood 


CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Costury and 
Hammerstein Opera Com 
Coaching for Opera in French, Talon and English. 
5 West 6sth St. 


Y ABR eantraite 


oS 


‘ork. 


EDWIN"EVANS 


BARITONE 
Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 








Concert ~- Recital and 
2319. 849 Lakeside Place. eae 








Management: Foster & David 
500 Fifth Ave. Tel. 2023 Bryant 


ca HAMMANN 


PIANIST 


T16 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





Central Park West, at 62d & 63d Sts., New York City 


"Phone Columbus 8800 
SEASON CENTURY 
1916-16 LYCEUM AND 


56-58 West 97th Street 


r. school of Music and Arts 


at LEECH STERNER, Director 


ormitory tor out-of-town students 


Tel. 679 Riverside 





PIANIST 


Kimball Hall, 
CHICAGO 





LE 
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Grand Opera in Eng | CONCERT HALL 
sh and Oriwinal Le ‘ 

os M eitey exclu (In the Century Opera 
— : ouse) 
SEATS OS SALE A GONC Sere ne 
TEN WEEKS CITALS, THEATRI 
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ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
+ Mere » 508 Sth Ave., New aol 


Exclusive Management FOSTER & DAVID, SOO Fifth 


BLANCHE HAMILTON FOX 


CONTRALTO BOSTON THEATRE OPERA yt gS 


Ave., New York 


EDWARD H. 











Direction 
Per. Add.; Penweyivania Rellege for Wemen. Pitteburg 
— 
A 


t EDWARDS tits 


4900 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


FRANZ 





MORRIS GABRIEL 


KOHLER|WILLIAMS 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER 
Conductor Erle Symphony Orchestra 


BARITONE 


Director 
Apolio Club and Erie Festival Chorus 


FREEMAN 


SOLO PIANIST 


Director of the Conserva- 








Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
STUDIO: 43 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Composer ef “Allah is Great.” “The Butterfly,” “Ave Marie" 








DIRECTORS OF gear eee ge MUSIC AND ART 
Majestic Theatre Building 3 


tory, Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio. 


Erie, Pa, 




















“NAGEL 


Management, WALTER ANDERSON, 





SOPRANO 


SEASON 1914-15 


- New York 








ARTO 


(Late Metropolitan Opera Company) 
Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th Street, 


New York 














DIRECTION - 





NMiorse - Rummel 
VIOLINIST 


Endorsed by Nikisch, Damrosch, Yseaye, Godowsky 
Walter Anderson, 171 West S7th Street - 











WALTER ANDERSON ANNOUNCES 


LOUISE VAN OGLE 


“TALKS ON MODERN OPERAS” 


Assisted by 
EMMA NAGEL, Soprano 
Address 171 West 57th Street - 
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THE 





Paltwin 


PIANO 









“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


Sembrich 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.” 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 VW. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musica! Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 


LEEFSON - HILLE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON \ PHILADELPHIA. PA 


jirector 





THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Holt, 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
most reliable school in Northwest. All branches. 
Diplomas. Summer Session. Send for _Catalog ol 


Cranberry Piano Scheel 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
rtistic Piano Playing 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
_Beoklete—Carnegie Ball—New York 





ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Menagement: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


~ CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN W, FLOTTWELL ST. |. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Cencerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

Gquburs: the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Baten, ¥ of more than ~ artists, includ- 
img D’ Albert Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikiech. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


Founded 1867. De. F. Ziecrep, President 


49th Year 








All Branches ot School of Opera 
School ef Acting 
MUSIC iste 
Modern Languages 
atalog of all departments mailed free 
request te 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Open Tuesday and Friday Evenings 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


“Violas and ‘Cellos 








Artists know the rarity of 
violins whose tones are 
““gweet"’ from lowest G toA 
in ahissimo. You know how 
much you desire « violia 
whose tone quai ftiesare dis 
tinguished in power, inten 
sity brilliance evenness, 
sympathy, poe 3 thonedoy oe 


ee stopped fifths, thir 

octaves, clear harmonics 
pure pizzicatotones, distinct 
arpeg gos. distinct in shake 
trill and staccato, and witha! 
quickly responsive to bow 
pressure from rea! pianiasi 
It you 
ohn you may 








t 1; if you have 
not.y will be interested ta 
a booklet= “Az Ast ist's 
T h''—which Iwitlg! aay 
mail y FREE — 
conte ty 5 os from 
wot ous artists who 
use RernDast VIOLINS 


Violins sent te respoo 
sible persons on trial 
for comparison with 
other sew or famous 
old violins. If desired, 
gradual charge ac- 
counts opened. 





Reindah! Crand Model 
REINDAML VIOLINS 
USED AND ENDORSED BY 


Bernard 1 ictem ann Kocian 
Biavceems yo estate KNUTE 
Leonora Jackson mile Sauret 
Leon Samatins Fritz Kreister Ateller, 318 Athenaeum Bidg, 
Axel Skovgaard @ Alexander Bull gg East Yan Buren Street 
'§. M. Jacebsohn Hugo Neermana 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U, 8. A. 


Arthur Hartmann 








VIGTOR HARRIS “=22= 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 








: MAN G00 vases" ee 
i Addrees 
ae 2314 Broadway New York 
Telepdens 4570 Sodsyier 
Fert Ger Beal Wee beh Rg Cac 





Ss 142s Brood Broadway, New York 


House Building 





Shannah Cummi Ses. Dineen. Florence 
Mulford, Vi ming, Rathore Ma: Berri, nette 
Fernandez, Edith Miller. ~ oe 


Special Operatic Training (Including Actien) 








uw MURPHY 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO 


re « WOLPD OsICAL atakAs 


est 34th Street, New Y 





ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


HARPIST 








THE FOREMOST WOMAN HARPIST IN eA, 


Exclusive Management FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Filth Avenue 3 


New York 








“You'll Like Gambleized Music”’ 


IT’S “BOUND” TO GIVE SATISFACTION --— 


IT “COSTS” NO MORE 





to be kept. 


We supply Hinged, any octavo or sheet music published 
Music sent on selection without any guarantee as to the amount 


Write for our liberal On Sale plan. 








General Music Dealers. 





GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO., 


65-67 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 





A. B. GHASE PIANOS 
Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Stadent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


tac stale OHIO 


Reference | | i-Chief of Tae Musican 
if 











Wing Re Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


STERLING PIANOS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN; GERMANY 
Sixtieth Year, 1914-1915. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from oes & finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begia 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers from the Directorium 


STRASSBERGER "= 
are = 


The Most Complete and Best Equipped Music Schools In the West 
Partial Scholarships tor Deserving Puplis and Other Free Advantages 
Open All Year Terms Reasonable Diplomas Awarded 


61 Competent Teachers in All Ite Branches Established in 1886 Catalogues Free 
































Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Meders 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residences 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secared 
for quahfied pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 


upils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drmectors: Cast Herm, Avcust Faatuces. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble Savio vocal might reading 
Thirty-eigat of the best known and experienced SEND POR CATALOGUE 
professors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


The Indianapolis 


Conservatory of 
Music [et tv tree 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST., 























THE AMERICAN 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
TWENTY.NINTH SEASON 
212 West 59th Street 


Dean 


New York 
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THE 

STEINWAY || #tason&Haml 

PIANOS ont X Harlin 
rerntnenenrtna meen “THE STRADIVARIUS 

THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® (0) 
NEW YORK ——_ a 


AND 


. Peali Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - HAMBURG 


PRINCIPAL VWAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
{ Steinway Hall 107-109 East 14th Street New York 


; . ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St. Portman Sq .W . London 
. ’ ) Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg and BOs’ i ‘ON 
Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








: Manufactured by 1: 


JEVWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Maas. 














THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 


today. 








It % built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 
SA PAS A ATONE RAIS OSS al 

The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


neve a THE AUTOPIANO CO. 
SOHMER & CO. me 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 
31S FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Lid. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 324 Street 
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